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A DEDICATION 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


FREDERIC LOGAN PAXSON 
1877-1948 


by IRA G. CLARK 


New Mexico State University 


FEW HISTORIANS have served more faithfully in so many capacities as did 
Frederic L. Paxson. A major contributor to two areas of United States history, 
an outstanding teacher, the director of more than sixty doctoral dissertations, 
and a successful administrator, he assumed each role with a deep sense of personal 
responsibility. Never the bold creator of striking new concepts, Paxson’s contri- 
bution was that of synthesizing in the fields of his choice: the American frontier 
and recent United States history. 

He was born of Quaker parents in Philadelphia and, excepting two years 
of graduate study at Harvard, remained in the environs of that city until after 
he attained his doctorate from the University of Pennsylvania. In 1903 Paxson 
accepted an appointment to the “bench of history” at the University of Colorado, 
a move which partially shaped his career. Since the library at that institution 
had little to offer a researcher who had been working in diplomatic history, 
Paxson turned to the Colorado scene and there found materials for a number of 
articles. His study of the Anglo-American occupation of the lands beyond the 
bend of the Missouri was already taking form when he was called to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he completed his first major synthesis as The Last 
American Frontier. He accepted a professorship at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1910, and here he developed his larger synthesis, The History of the American 
Frontier, 1763-1893, for which he was awarded a Pulitzer Prize in 1924. Paxson 
acted intermittently as departmental chairman at Wisconsin between 1919 and 
1923, then served continuously in that capacity from 1927 until 1932, when he 
was appointed Margaret Byrne Professor of History at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He taught at Berkeley until his retirement in 1947, serving the last 
eight years as departmental chairman. 
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Even though primarily interested in the frontier, Paxson was early attracted 
to the contemporary scene and produced two textbooks, The New Nation and 
Recent History of the United States. In 1929 he combined his interests in the 
frontier and in contemporary problems for the Colver Lectures at Brown Uni- 
versity, a series published subsequently under the title When the West Is Gone. 
At California Paxson was concerned with his trilogy, American Democracy and 
the World War. In part this was the product of his experience during World 
War I when, as a major, he served in the historical branch of the war plans 
division of the General Staff. At his death he was working in still another field, 
writing a history of land-grant universities. 

Paxson was a member of many historical societies and gave freely of his 
time, serving as president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 
1917, the American Historical Association in 1938, and the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the American Historical Association in 1942. For twenty-one years he was 
curator of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, during twelve of which he 
was vice-president. A long-time member of the managing committee of the 
Dictionary of American Biography, Paxson served also on the board of editors 
of the Pacific Historical Review and on the advisory committee of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library. 

It is difficult to assess accurately the area of Paxson’s greatest influence. As 
a teacher, he was exceptional. His thoughtful preparation and careful statement, 
as Professor Earl Pomeroy has said, gave his classes “analysis and hypothesis 
and a sense of contact with living men and problems rather than narrative. His 
students had, as they listened, a sense of participating in his exploration of the 
past.” Twice ‘in his early years he successfully took over courses made famous 
by giants in their respective fields—at Michigan, Andrew C. McLaughlin’s 
Constitutional Law and Political Institutions; at Wisconsin, Frederick Jackson 
Turner's History of the West. Paxson kept his seminars alive with penetrating 
questions and with brief, well-timed (and often sly) comments. 

In his writing, Paxson exhibited a high standard both in the accuracy of 
his information and in its organization. He never relied upon research assistants 
because he felt that he must be saturated with background material and must 
personally weigh that which he used. The mere mention of his name calls to 
mind the awesome file which, at the time of his death, numbered eighty drawers, 
and which has since become a part of the manuscript collection of the Bancroft 
Library. Paxson arranged the materials in a topical-chronological order, and his 
remarkable memory and his system of cross-referencing made them easily avail- 
able. Thus he could study a subject in its historical context and, as Professor 
Pomeroy has noted, avoid an over-rigidity which “might govern his interpre- 
tation or that might cease to make sense as the facts accumulated and his interpre- 
tations changed.” A large share of Paxson’s notes were from newspapers, possibly 
in part attributable to his apprenticeship under John Bach McMaster, but also 
because of his confidence in the ability of reporters to ferret out the truth. 

Paxson’s contribution to his chosen fields of research was that of synthesiz- 
ing rather than philosophizing. He summarized his approach to history in these 
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words: “Say what one may of historical philosophy, history is a matter of facts; 
and the establishment of facts, desiccated as they may be, is the chief function 
of the genuine historian.” Paxson did not disparage the activities of interpretive 
historians, however, because he realized that their hypotheses, even if inexact, 
added to the completeness of the story. His approach was the logical outgrowth 
both of his methodology and of his insistance that cause and effect in history 
could never be verified — that the relationship of events could show only probable 
causation. While Paxson’s method and his philosophy explain in part his pre- 
occupation with synthesis, his broad interests also indicate this as his area of 
creativity. The experience which he gained in teaching a wide range of subjects 
—the survey course for lower division students, several period courses, and 
topical courses in frontier and western, diplomatic, constitutional, and indus- 
trial and social history — gave him an overall view that led to synthesis, whereas 
limited interests might well have led to novel hypotheses. 

Paxson, therefore, is not associated with any startling new hypothesis or 
concept. What he did was to fit carefully the scattered facts into a unity, piecing 
together something which, although its components were generally known, had 
never been formed in relative entirety. Paxson believed that it was the historian’s 
responsibility to re-examine continuously the relationship of events and to refine 
the story as new evidence became available. In doing this he achieved an unusual 
degree of objectivity, seldom permitting personal predilection to intrude in spite 
of the thoroughness of his information and the clinical methods which he used 
to evaluate his own reasoning. 

Paxson has been criticized for operating within too conventional a frame- 
work and for overweighting his work with detail. Viewed from the vantage 
point of the present, and compared with recent works enjoying the benefit of 
new research and interpretation, Paxson’s histories do contain weaknesses. These 
are less apparent, when one considers that his undertakings were pioneering 
efforts. Paxson doubtless would have been disappointed had there been no further 
refinement of what he had done. In any case, criticisms never have been directed 
toward his articles, which were bolder and more incisive than his larger works, 
or toward the numerous book reviews in which he revealed much of his 
philosophy. 

Paxson’s personality reflected many of the qualities of his writing. He was 
dignified and reserved, with invariable good taste and a sense of propriety. To 
his intellectual curiosity he added methodical habits which converted that 
curiosity into productivity. His objectivity, restraint, and dedication at times 
obscured Paxson’s very human side. While demanding a high standard of 
craftsmanship from his students, Paxson was thoughtful and kind, manifesting 
concern for the problems of others and a sense of humor which, in keeping 
with his character, was subtle and unobstrusive. These characteristics dictated 
his relations with his pupils. Although they held him in the highest esteem 
as both an individual and a scholar and found their personal contacts with 
him intellectually stimulating, Paxson’s students knew that his office was not 
the place for casual conversation; on the other hand, his door was always open 
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to anyone with a problem. His welcome was always cordial, his concern genuine. 
Once the problem was resolved, however, with no show of discourtesy or abrupt- 
ness on Paxson’s part, the visitor could sense that there was much to be done and 
time was fleeting. His objectivity, restraint, and orderly thinking possibly limited 
Paxson as an innovator, but these same qualities equipped him admirably for 
the studies which he undertook — studies which brought him fame in the field 
of American historiography. 


NOTE 


Published articles on Frederic L. Paxson are few. The most comprehensive is the 
analytical study by Earl Pomery, “Frederic L. Paxson and His Approach to History,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 39 (March 1953), pp. 673-92. James L. Sellers’ 
presidential address, “Before We Were Members— The MVHA,” at the annual meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Lexington, Kentucky, in 1953, published 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 40 (June 1953), pp. 3-24, mentions Paxson’s 
activities in the formative years of the Association. A brief, impressionistic statement 
appeared as a forward to a collection of Paxson’s essays, edited by his students and pub- 
lished in 1941 by the University of Wisconsin Press as The Great Demobilization and Other 
Essays, to honor his election to the presidency of the American Historical Association. A 
memorial prepared by John D. Hicks, Herbert E. Bolton, and J. P. McBaine was published 
in the American Historical Review, v. 44 (January 1949), p. 479. A memorial read by 
John D. Hicks at the annual meeting of Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 1949 
at Madison, Wisconsin, appears in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 36 (Septem- 
ber 1949), pp. 372-73. An obituary by William N. Davis, Jr., is in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, v. 35 (March 1949), p. 719, and another by Walton E. Bean in the 
Pacific Historical Review, v. 18 (February 1949), pp. 168-69. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE MAJOR WORKS 
oF Freperic L. Paxson 
RELATING TO THE WEST AND TO THE FRONTIER 


A bibliography of Paxson’s major works published prior to 1941 appears in The Great 
Demobilization and Other Essays (University of Wisconsin Press, 1941). The present list, 
confined to Paxson’s writings which relate to the frontier and the West, omits his book 
reviews and his numerous articles in the Dictionary of American Biography, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, and the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 


“The Boundaries of Colorado,” University of Colorado Studies, v. 2 (July 1904), pp. 87-94. 
“The Public Archives of the State of Colorado,” Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for the Year 1903 (Washington, 1904), v. 1, pp. 415-37. 


“England and Mexico, 1824-1825,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, 
v. 9 (October 1905), pp. 138-41 [reprinted in University of Colorado Studies, v. 3 
(June 1906), pp. 115-18]. 


) 


‘ 
. 
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“The Territory of Jefferson: A Spontaneous Commonwealth,” University of Colorado 
Studies, v. 3 (November 1905), pp. 15-18. 


“The Historical Opportunity in Colorado,” University of Colorado Studies, v. 3 (Novem- 
ber 1905), pp. 19-24. 


“A Preliminary Bibliography of Colorado History,” University of Colorado Studies, v. 3 
(June 1906), pp. 101-14. 


“The County Boundaries of Colorado,” University of Colorado Studies, v. 3 (August 1906), 
pp: 197-215. 


“The Territory of Colorado,” American Historical Review, v. 12 (October 1906), pp. 53-65 
[reprinted in University of Colorado Studies, v. 4 (February 1907), pp. 63-76]. 


“The Pacific Railroads and the Disappearance of the Frontier in America,” Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association for the Year 1907 (Washington, 1908), v. 1, 
pp. 107-18. 


The Last American Frontier. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 402 pp. 


“The West and the Growth of the National Ideal,” Transactions of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, v. 15 (1910), pp- 24-33. 


“The Admission of the ‘Omnibus’ States, 1889--1890,” Proceedings of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, v. 49 (1911), pp- 76-93. 


“The Gateways of the Old Northwest,” Collections of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society, v. 38 (1912), pp. 139-48. 

(Ed. with introd. and notes) “T. Turnbull's Travels from the United States across the 
Plains to California,” Proceedings of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, v. 46 
(1913), pp. 151-225. 

“Fragments on the Northwest, 1833-1835,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 1 (Sep- 
tember 1914), pp. 269-71. 

“The Railroads of the ‘Old Northwest’ before the Civil War,” Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, v. 17 (1914), pt. 1, pp. 243-74. 

“The Constitution of Texas, 1845,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, v. 18 (April 1915), 
PP: 386-98. 

“A Constitution of Democracy: Wisconsin, 1847,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
v. 2 (June 1915), pp. 3-24 [reprinted in The Movement for Statehood, 1845-1846, 
ed. by Milo M. Quaife (University of Wisconsin Press, 1918)]. 

“The Cow Country,” American Historical Review, v. 22 (October 1916), pp. 65-82. 


“A Hoosier Domesday,” Publications of the Indiana Historical Society, v. 6 (1919), pp. 
253-66. 

“Influence of Frontier Life on the Development of American Law,” Proceedings of the 
Wisconsin State Bar Association, v. 13 (1919-21), pp. 477-89. 

History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 598 pp. 

When the West Is Gone. New York: Henry Holt, 1930. 137 pp. 

“Finance and the Frontier,” a paper read at the Conference on the History of the Trans- 
Mississippi West held at Boulder, Colorado, June 18-21, 1929; printed in The Trans- 
Mississippi West, ed. by James F. Willard and Colin B. Goodykoontz (University of 
Colorado Press, 1930). 
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“The Agricultural Surplus: A Problem in History,” Agricultural History, v. 6 (April 1932), 
pp. 51-68. 


“Washington and the Western Forts, 1753-1795,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, v. 24 (January 1932), pp. 589-605. 


“A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis: 1893-1932,” Pacific Historical Review, v. 2 
(March 1933), pp. 34-51. 


“The New Frontier and the Old American Habit,” Pacific Historical Review, v. 4 (Decem- 
ber 1935), pp. 309-27. 
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THE ROUGH RIDERS 
IN SAN ANTONIO, 1898 


by 
JOHN C. RAYBURN 


The author is a professor of history at Texas A. & I. College, Kingsville, Texas. 


WHEN THE UNITED STATES declared war against Spain in 1898, a 
group of citizens from the Rocky Mountain area conceived the idea of 
organizing a volunteer cavalry regiment which would be composed 
entirely of cowboys, plainsmen, and other representatives of the West. 
Senator Warren of Wyoming, who was vitally interested in this proj- 
ect, guided through Congress a bill providing that in time of war the 
United States Army should consist of two branches: the Regular Army 
and the Volunteer Army.’ Under the provisions of this act the Presi- 
dent could authorize the Secretary of War to organize volunteer regi- 
ments possessing “special qualifications.” These units, however, were 
not to exceed a total of 3,000 men and were to be selected from the 
nation at large. Furthermore, the Secretary of War was authorized 
to prescribe the number of officers for the units and to make their 
appointment.” 

This bill was approved by Congress on April 22, 1898, and six 
days later in pursuance of its provisions the Secretary of War issued 
a memorandum providing for the organization of three regiments of 
cavalry “to be composed entirely of frontiersmen possessing special 
qualifications as horsemen and marksmen.”* Designated as the First, 


1U.S. Statutes at Large, v. 30, sec. 2 (1899), p- 361. 

2 Tbid., sec. 6, p- 362. 

’ Document File 186786, in Records and Pensions 536595, Adjutant General’s Office, Record 
Group 94, National Archives. 
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Second, and Third Regiments of the United States Volunteer Cavalry, 
these regiments were to consist of twelve troops each; and the author- 
ity to recruit these units was given to the individuals appointed to 
organize and command them. The First Regiment, one of those later 
to become famous as the “Rough Riders,” was to be recruited at 
four locations: Prescott, Arizona Territory; Santa Fe, New Mexico Ter- 
ritory; Muskogee, Indian Territory; and Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory.‘ 

Two men who were destined to play an important part in the his- 
tory of this regiment — Captain Leonard Wood, the personal physician 
to the President of the United States, and Theodore Roosevelt, then 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy — were by accident both stationed 
in Washington, D.C., during the months preceding the war with Spain 
in 1898. Both were strong believers in the strenuous life, both had lived 
in the western part of the United States, and both were burning with 
a desire to serve actively in the event the United States and Spain 
became involved in war. 

Roosevelt was offered the command of one of these special vol- 
unteer regiments; however, lack of military experience prompted him 
to turn down this tempting proposal. He felt that, although he could 
learn to command, the time needed for acquiring proficiency in this 
regard could not be spared. For if the war should be of short duration, 
such a delay might cause him and his men to lose a great opportunity 
for active service. Consequently, he told Secretary of War Alger that 
he would be content to serve as the lieutenant colonel of a regiment, 
providing his friend, Captain Wood, was appointed colonel.’ On April 
28, 1898, Secretary of War Alger issued a letter of authorization for 
Wood to raise and organize a regiment to be designated as the First 
Regiment of United States Volunteer Cavalry.° Immediately upon re- 
ceipt of this letter, Wood left for the West to supervise the enlistment 
of the unit; and Roosevelt, upon resigning his position as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, immediately took the oath of office as a lieutenant 
colonel, in a colorful ceremony in the Washington office of Adjutant 





4 Ibid. 


5 Theodore Roosevelt, The Rough Riders (New York: Scribner's, 1924), p. 7. This is v. 13 
of The Works of Theodore Roosevelt, cited hereafter as Roosevelt, Works. 


6 Document File 186786, in Records and Pensions 536595, Adjutant General’s Office, Record 
Group 94, National Archives. 
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General Corbin, May 6, 1898, before a large crowd of army officers 
and congressmen.’ 

The public began calling the regiment the “Rough Riders” from 
the first days of its organization; and, despite the fact that at first the 
commanding officers resisted the use of this term, they soon adopted 
it themselves.* One of the greatest difficulties confronting the com- 
manders was the selection of men to serve — for, within a day after the 
announcement of the regiment’s authorization, Roosevelt and Wood 
were swamped with applications from every section of the United 
States, and they could easily have filled a much larger unit.’ 

The first official word that San Antonio would be used as a ren- 
dezvous and training site for the Rough Riders was a message received 
by Captain R. R. Stevens, Post Quartermaster at Fort Sam Houston, 
on May 1, 1898, instructing him to have rations and equipment ready 
within a few days for the regiment.’® Colonel Wood, accompanied by 
Major George Dunn, arrived in San Antonio on May 5, 1898. They 
rode out to Fort Sam Houston and, after meeting the officers there, 
proceeded to Riverside Park for a tour of inspection as to its suitability 
for a Rough Riders camp site.’ After careful examination of the park, 
Wood expressed his satisfaction with its facilities, and determined that 
temporarily the Exposition Hall would serve as a barracks for the men, 
while the officers would occupy tents to be erected between the main 
entrance of the park and the enlisted men’s quarters.” 

Alexander Brodie, West Point graduate and head of a large min- 
ing operation in Arizona Territory, was the ranking officer of the Arizona 
troops. Selected by Wood and Roosevelt to help recruit the territorial 
delegation, Brodie had approached the task systematically and vigor- 
ously. He had sent a telegram to each town in the Territory asking 
for volunteers who could ride and shoot, and who were of good moral 
character. The response was overwhelming; and since the commanding 
officer’s request for a larger quota had been refused by the President of 





7“Roosevelt a Lieutenant Colonel,” New York Daily Tribune, May 7, 1898. 
8 Roosevelt, Works, v. 13, p: 7. 
9Tbid. 


10“The Rough Riders,” San Antonio Daily Light, May 2, 1898. 
11“Will Soon Have Their Horses,” The San Antonio Daily Express, May 6, 1898. 
12“Rough Riders Come Today,” The San Antonio Daily Express, May 7, 1898. 
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the United States, Brodie and his assistant, a newspaper man, J. H. 
McClintock, selected about 200 from a group of 350 applicants who 
had poured into Prescott, the territorial rendezvous." In an impres- 
sive ceremony held just prior to their departure, the territorial governor 
presented the outfit with a beautiful silk standard which had been made 
by the Women’s Relief Corps at Phoenix; and as Captain McClintock 
received the colors, a choir from the Territorial Normal School sang 
“God Be With You Till We Meet Again.”™* 

Soon after arriving in San Antonio on May 7, the Arizona con- 
tingent was given a hot breakfast, and the men afterward went down- 
town to see the sights. The one thing that seemed to impress many 
of them was the five-cent beer available at a bar located near the camp; 
they reported that the same product sold for fifteen cents in their home 
territory.'* As these men scattered over the city, they attracted a great 
deal of attention, since, although they had no uniforms, they were easily 
identified by the colored hat bands worn by each and inscribed in gold 
letters, “First Volunteer U.S. Cavalry — Arizona Column.”** Lots had 
been drawn for the one hundred hat bands of each color: Troop A wore 
the red bands and as a consequence were called the “Salvation Army 
Gang” by the men of Troop B, who had drawn the blue bands. Troop 
A called these wearers of the blue insignia the “Band of Hope Boys.”” 

Eighty-three men, the first of the troops from Oklahoma Territory, 
arrived on the afternoon of May 7. As they were marched into the camp 
grounds at Riverside Park, they were greeted by the Arizona troops 
with a thundering “tiger” and three roaring cheers."* The Oklahoma 
troops, commanded by Captain R. B. Houston, had been selected by 
having the captain of each militia company in the territory pick the 
six best men in his unit. These, in turn, were sent to Guthrie, the terri- 
torial capital, where they met for organizational purposes.” 





13Edward Marshall, The Story of the Rough Riders: First United States Volunteer Cavalry. 
(New York, 1899), pp. 20-21. 


14]bid., p. 23. This flag was about six by four feet and it later flew from a staff in front of 
Major Brodie’s tent in the Rough Riders’ camp in San Antonio. “Jack Astor Will Bring a 
Battery,” The San Antonio Daily Express, May 14, 1898. 


15 “The Rough Riders,” San Antonio Daily Light, May 7, 1898. 

16 “Rough Riders Are in Barracks,” The San Antonio Daily Express, May 8, 1898. 

17“Jack Astor Will Bring a Battery,” The San Antonio Daily Express, May 14, 1898. 

18 “Rough Riders Are in Barracks,” The San Antonio Semi-Weekly Express, May 10, 1898. 
19 [bid. 
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The first Sunday that the Rough Riders were in their camp hun- 
dreds of citizens from the city flocked out to see the men and their 
surroundings. The visitors, who were interested in every phase of camp 
life, talked with the soldiers, strolled through the camp, and stared at 
the mountain lion cub which had been brought by the troopers from 
Arizona.” 

The officer in charge of recruiting the New Mexico troops sent 
word to the Adjutant General on May 7 that the mustering of 356 men 
had been completed and that they would leave Santa Fe at five o’clock 
that afternoon.” A special train of twelve coaches, arriving at 4:00 a.m. 
on the 10th, brought these men — the third unit to reach San Antonio.” 

When originally organized, the First Regiment United States Vol- 
unteer Cavalry was assigned a quota of 780 men; but this number was 
soon increased to one thousand. Consequently, the commanding off- 
cers were permitted to enlist a few men from outside the four territories 
who possessed the qualifications for which they were looking.” Roosevelt 
went to work immediately in Washington enlisting a company which 
proved to be a strange mixture, composed as it was largely of outstand- 
ing athletes and socialites from the colleges and clubs of the East. 

Recruits for this eastern unit, Troop K, came primarily from 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, and from such clubs as the Somerset 
of Boston and the Knickerbocker of New York. Craig Wadsworth, 
prominent in New York society, was from Geneseo. Reginald Ronalds, 
a member of the Knickerbocker Club and a son of Mrs. Pierre Lorillard 
Ronalds, came from Yale, where he had played football. Woodbury 
Kane, a cousin of John Jacob Astor and well-known as a polo player, 
cross country rider, and yachtsman, joined the group in Washington. 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., recognized in the East for his strength, energy, and 
his colorful exploits, also became a Rough Rider. William Tiffany, a 
nephew of Mrs. August Belmont, was widely known as a crack polo 
player and an excellent horseman.” 





20“The Rough Riders,” San Antonio Daily Light, May 9, 1898. 
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After stopping in Washington to be inducted into the new regi- 
ment, some thirty or forty of the eastern club men arrived in San 
Antonio on May 10. Contrary to previous reports, they brought no 
dress suits, valets, or golf clubs, but wore rough serviceable clothes 
which, however, were evidently made on Fifth Avenue. After lunch 
at their temporary headquarters, the Menger Hotel, they enjoyed a sight- 
seeing tour of the city which included a visit to the Alamo.” When 
they reported to Camp Wood, the official name of the Rough Riders’ 
location at Riverside Park, the easterners were wearing sombreros and 
rough blue flannel shirts and each carried a valise containing clean 
linen and special brands of cigarettes, soap, and razors — items con- 
sidered in some quarters to be luxuries. The club men established their 
headquarters in the east end of Exposition Hall and soon were adjusted 
to their new surroundings.” 

Immediately after reporting for duty, the “Fifth Avenue Crowd” 
was assigned regular camp duties. Kane, along with five other men, 
was sent to dig a ditch, while Wadsworth helped carry hay for the 
horses, and Ronalds built a fire for the cooks who were preparing the 
noon meal. Of all the easterners only William Tiffany complained of 
the work and camp life. Particularly irritating to him was the lack of 
hot water for bathing and the food which he described as “nauseating.” 
When approached by a photographer with a request for a group pic- 
ture of the “Fifth Avenue Boys,” Tiffany refused; and by way of ex- 
planation he pointed out that he was disgusted with the publicity given 
his group, and he complained that the press had treated his troop as if 
all the men were wild animals.” 

The great majority of the aristocrats, however, adjusted themselves 
rapidly and soon were taking their places as top soldiers. Despite the 
fact that, generally speaking, they were in excellent physical condi- 
tion and most were outstanding athletes, they were ridiculed in the 
press and called all manner of names. Their every move was news and 
their presence contributed much color to the regiment. Stories poured 
from the papers of the day in which the eastern troops were described 
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as: the “la da dah boys,” “millionaire recruits,” “Fifth Avenue crowd,” 
“Fifth Avenue Rough Riders,” “swells,” “gilded youths,” and “Roose- 
velt’s Terrors.” In commenting on the contrast in the personnel at the 
Rough Rider camp, one reporter spoke of the “weather-beaten cow- 
punchers, boys just from college, grim-visaged Indian fighters, men 
reared among the refinements and sophistication of eastern cities [who] 
share the inevitable beef, potatoes, and bread of the mess table [and] 
sleep on coarse gray blankets beneath the high roof of the old Exposi- 
tion Hall at the Fair Ground.” 

There was no drill for the Rough Riders on Saturday, May 14, 
because the day was devoted to drawing clothes. Each man was issued 
a brown canvas uniform, a campaign hat, one pair of shoes, a pair of 
brown canvas leggings, and a pair of socks. The chevrons of the non- 
commissioned ofhcers were of buff cloth, and a buff stripe was used 
for their trousers, while their coats were ornamented with brass but- 
tons just like those of the regular army. As the drawing proceeded 
civilian clothes were discarded and thrown in every direction, a sight 
said likely to make a second-hand clothing dealer's mouth water. At 
5:30 p.m. Mayor Callaghan and party arrived at Camp Wood via a 
special street car and went directly to the headquarters tent. Professor 
Carl Beck’s band marched up and surrounded the party, and while 
Major Brodie and Major Hersey exchanged greetings with the Mayor, 
the band played “Manhattan Beach.” Other selections played during 
the program were “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Yankee Doodle,” 
and “Dixie.” 

Although Colonel Wood had been in San Antonio since May 5, 
Roosevelt did not arrive until May 15. He had been forced to remain 
in Washington, D.C. to wind up some official business and also to help 
in recruiting Troop K, the one unit of the Rough Riders which did not 
come from the territories. Accompanied by a valet, and attired in a 
uniform of light brown material resembling duck, Roosevelt reached 
San Antonio on the fifteenth and went directly to the Menger Hotel 
where he ate breakfast and then received a call from Colonel Wood 
and Major Dunn. Wood, who had been in San Antonio a week super- 
vising every detail of setting up the camp at Riverside Park, eagerly 
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awaited the arrival of Roosevelt, for although the former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy was the second in command, the public seemed to 
associate him with its leadership. Colonel Wood and Major Dunn 
escorted Roosevelt to the Rough Rider camp where he set up his head- 
quarters in a tent next to that of Wood.” 

Impressive religious exercises were held on the Sunday morning 
of Colonel Roosevelt's arrival. The rector of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church in San Antonio and Bishop Johnston of the West Texas Epis- 
copal Diocese conducted the service, which was attended by Roosevelt, 
most of the men, and several hundred visitors from the city. Accom- 
panied by an organ which had been brought out especially for the 
occasion, the choir of the St. Mark’s Church led the group in singing. 

In the afternoon the men lounged around the camp talking with 
the visitors and thoroughly enjoyed the attention they were receiving, 
especially from the ladies. All day the streets of the camp were filled 
with pedestrians and were crowded by vehicles as the local citizens 
availed themselves of this chance to visit and to see for themselves 
what manner of men these Rough Riders were.” The visitors virtually 
took possession and seemed to enjoy peering and poking into every 
corner of the camp. In the evening Professor Beck brought his local 
military band to the park and serenaded at Roosevelt’s tent. As the music 
started, the men surrounded the colonel’s tent and soon Roosevelt, 
Wood, Dunn, and Beck were called upon for short speeches. The band 
played “Yankee Doodle,” which kept the group in a frenzy of cheering.” 

The group of 170 men from the Indian Territory did not reach 
San Antonio until May 17, seven days after the arrival of the New 
Mexico troops. This delay had been caused by the failure of the War 
Department to make a formal appointment of their officers, and also 
by a washout on the railroad. The unit had been organized by a dis- 
tinguished jurist, Judge John R. Thomas, who was accompanied to 
San Antonio by his wife and daughter. Lt. A. K. Capron, detailed 
by the War Department to enlist the group, reported that they were 
the best from 390 first-class applicants.” Later Roosevelt, in comment- 
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ing upon Capron, called him the best soldier in the entire regiment 
—the “ideal of what an American regular Army officer should be.”™ 
Upon their arrival the Indian Territory troops were assigned to the 
Third Squadron, which was commanded by Major Dunn.” 

Before leaving Washington, Roosevelt had ordered two mounts 
for his personal use. These animals, handsome bays, had been selected 
by a Texas friend, John Moore, with whom the Colonel had once 
hunted javelina on the Nueces River.** Roosevelt, who was a superb 
horseman, wanted to test the mettle of these new mounts, so he rode 
one of them into the heart of the San Antonio business district. Need- 
less to say, he attracted a large crowd as he rode up and down St. Mary’s 
Street several times.*’ 

On the afternoon of May 17, the Colonel drilled the First and 
Second squadrons for two hours. Mounted on one of his spirited bays, 
Roosevelt directed these maneuvers, which included a march south of 
town to the San Jose Mission.* 

A great deal of good-natured rivalry existed among the various 
squadrons regarding the official mascot for the regiment. Since the 
Arizona unit arrived in San Antonio first, they claimed this honor for 
their mountain lion “Josephine.” “Salisbury,” the famous and gifted 
traveling dog, belonged to the New Mexico delegation. “Salisbury,” 
who was widely known throughout the West because of his extensive 
travels, was renamed “Cuba.” Still a third candidate was a small pelone 
[sic] dog which did not weigh more than four pounds and which 
belonged to the Oklahoma unit.” 

Because of wartime shortages, supplies were difficult to obtain and 
the process of securing uniforms for all the Rough Riders was slow. As 
the men were issued the parts of their uniforms, many of them sold 
their civilian clothes to second-hand dealers who set up shop near the 
entrance gates to the camp. One of these dealers received some rough 
treatment at the hands of the men who evidently felt that they were 
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being cheated. After bargaining for clothes from the troops quartered 
in Exposition Hall, he was later spotted by some of the disgruntled 
soldiers and a mob formed and started chasing him. The dealer was 
overtaken and placed on a wagon sheet and tossed up and down several 
times. Rescued by a commissioned officer, the man was released and 
allowed to make a dash for the gate. Before he could reach his destina- 
tion, however, he was overtaken again by some of the same men and 
once again he was tossed up a few times. The poor fellow was finally 
released, and when last seen, he was running down the road toward 
town as fast as he could go.” 

Great difficulty was experienced in securing tents for the regiment. 
Government standard tent-duck was virtually unobtainable, and fur- 
thermore, no tents were available in either government or private stocks. 
So hard pressed was the War Department in meeting this critical 
shortage, calls for help were even made to the United States Post 
Office Department mail-bag repair shop.’ After some two weeks’ de- 
lay, a supply of tents for the San Antonio camp arrived, and the men 
left their locations in the Exposition Hall and the grandstand and they 
took up their residence in these new quarters. Called “dog tents” by 
the troops, these units were about four feet high, four feet wide, and 
six and one-half feet long. Each accommodated two men and con- 
sisted of a piece of canvas stretched to the ground and over a cross 
pole.” The “Fifth Avenue boys” were reported to have crowded into 
their blanket-floored tents that first night with fear and trembling, for 
the westerners in camp had for days been telling blood-curdling stories 
about the size and vicious nature of the tarantulas of the Southwest. 

The Arizona delegation was the first to name its tent streets. Troop 
A chose “O’Neill Avenue,” honoring its commander. “Arizona Ave- 
nue” was selected by Troop B; Troop C called its street “Manila Ave- 
nue,” while “Dewey Avenue” was used by Troop D.™ 

The commanders of the Rough Riders faced a tremendous task 
in taking these raw recruits, who knew little of military drill and forma- 
tion, and welding them into a fighting force. To have attempted to 
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do this within a few weeks would have overwhelmed less confident 
men, but Roosevelt and Wood believed they could accomplish their 
aim by first, placing emphasis on physical fitness as a prerequisite for 
joining the unit, and second, by securing the essentials of discipline in 
camp and by placing as little stress as possible on non-essentials. The 
men, however, co-operated well and threw themselves enthusiastically 
into the job of learning the art of organized war. Apparently the east- 
erners held some advantage in learning to drill, for they mastered the 
routine of step and time more easily than the westerners. It was pointed 
out as a possible explanation that this superiority was due to their 
training on the dance floor and in militia companies.“ Another expla- 
nation of this difficulty experienced by the westerners was that they had 
ridden horses for so long, they had forgotten how to walk.® 

For days the men worked as infantry units, but gradually as their 
skill increased limited mounted drill was included in their daily rou- 
tine. It was not until May 23 that the whole regiment was given 
its first call to “boots and saddles.” At 10:00 a.m. the troop buglers 
sounded the call; and within ten minutes the whole regiment, con- 
sisting of ten troops, was mounted with carbines slung over shoulders. 
While waiting for orders to move out to the parade grounds near San 
Jose Mission, several troopers battled horses that pitched and charged, 
but on the whole, the men had excellent control of their mounts. The 
men and horses suffered considerably from the heat of the Texas sun, 
and especially from the thick clouds of dust which continually 
enveloped much of the area.* 

Roosevelt and Wood realized that an important element in the 
ultimate success of their regiment lay in securing the weapons used by 
the regular army, for in the event of a short war, those units with stand- 
ard, modern equipment would do most of the fighting. Wood attended 
to the ordnance and by ceaseless pressure he was able to secure a suflici- 
ent quantity of regular cavalry carbines, the Krag-Jorgensen, for the 
entire outfit.*” 
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This was an outstanding accomplishment, because when the hos- 
tilities started, the War Department had on hand only 14,855 of these 
special weapons, a number barely sufficient to supply the regular cav- 
alry. The reason for the bitter competition for this improved gun was 
that those not fortunate enough to receive the Krag-Jorgensen carbine 
were forced to use the old Springfield, a weapon which used black 
powder. 

McClellan saddles, which were standard equipment for the reg- 
ular cavalry, were also secured for the entire regiment. These were not 
very popular with some of the westerners who were accustomed to the 
large and relatively comfortable stock saddle. Trying to ride with this 
small piece of equipment was described by one cowboy as comparable 
to “clinging on to a chip at sea.” ” Instead of the cavalry saber, the men 
were issued a machete, which was considered to be more practical for 
use in Cuba.” The entire regiment was also issued what was called 
the regular “cavalry style” caliber .45 pistol. This weapon was described 
as very potent and capable of being fired at a terrific rate by “fanning” 
the hammer with a sweeping movement of the hand.” 

Kane and Stevens, two of the “millionaire recruits,” presented the 
Rough Riders with two automatic rapid-fire Colt guns, capable of 
shooting 500 bullets a minute and said to be effective at 2,000 yards. 
These weapons were collapsible and could be reassembled and ready 
for use in ten minutes. Roosevelt expressed interest in these pieces of 
equipment; consequently they were set up behind his tent.” 

Sunday, May 22, dawned hot and dusty in Camp Wood. The 
heat and mosquitoes of the previous night had prevented many of 
the troops from sleeping. At 9:30 a.m. the regimental chaplain, the 
Rev. H. C. Brown, an Episcopal minister from Prescott, Arizona, held 
religious services in the Exposition Building. With cornet accompani- 
ment, twenty of the best singers in the outfit led the regiment and 
visitors in singing familiar hymns.” 
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On the night of May 24, the Rough Riders were honored by Pro- 
fessor Carl Beck and his band at a concert held in the pavilion in 
Riverside Park. One of the numbers on the program was entitled “The 
Cavalry Charge,” and at a certain place in this composition a band mem- 
ber was to fire a revolver loaded with blank shells. When this number 
was played and the shots were fired, some of the troops shouted, “Help 
him out, boys,” and instantly several pistols blazed away. As those close 
to the bandstand fired, others scattered throughout the audience fol- 
lowed suit until a regular fusilade was underway. The officers present 
immediately ordered their men to “fall in” in an attempt to get them 
away from the crowd, which by this time, according to one reporter, was 
in a state of pandemonium. In the midst of this scene of confusion 
rowdies, probably from the city, cut the electric wire leading into the 
park, thus throwing the whole area into darkness. What followed is not 
clear, but one of the local papers pictured a wild scene with more shots 
being fired in all directions while the crowd struggled to reach the gates. 
The efforts of the owners of some one hundred horse-drawn vehicles 
to find the darkened roads leading from the park added measurably 
to the confusion already caused by the screams of frightened women 
and children. 

One reporter claimed to have seen a group of men fring pistols 
over the heads of some ladies and gentlemen as they made a dash for 
the street cars. Several ladies came near fainting and all expressed 
thankfulness upon reaching the cars. Professor Beck, who got more help 
than he had bargained for, said that he had served in the Franco-Prussian 
War and had seen some “hot times,” but that he was as uneasy as he had 
ever been in battle.* A journalistic duel resulted from this episode, for 
one of the San Antonio papers that covered the incident stated that 
the ammunition used by the soldiers was not live, and further, that 
there was no panic as alleged by the rival paper.” 

The informality of military life in Camp Wood can be illustrated 
by a story related later by Colonel Roosevelt. On a particularly hot 
night when the mosquitoes were very bad, both commanding officers 
went to the door of their respective tents. They noticed the sentry 
throw his gun to the ground, sit down, and attack the pests with great 
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vigor. Noting the two officers, he nodded pleasantly and with great 
informality said, “Ain‘t they bad?” * “A Hot Time in the Old Town,” 
“In the Sweet Bye and Bye,” and “The Arkansas Traveler,” were the 
favorite tunes of the soldiers, and the regimental “band” was an accor- 
dion played by one of the men from Arizona.” Every night after supper 
the whole camp seemed to break out with music. Several glee clubs 
were formed and dozens of banjo players and fiddlers were with the 
regiment.” Soon after the camp of the Rough Riders was established in 
San Antonio, some of the men went over to the pavilion in the park and 
found that a dance was underway. They asked Mr. Quinn, the owner 
of the concessions in the park, if they could attend. Quinn answered 
that it was a private dance and therefore not open to the public, to 
which the men countered with the remark that they were all “privates.” , 
A standard story which made the rounds of the camp ran something 
like this: Say, Bill, I was walking across Alamo Plaza this morning 
early while the grass was moist, and I saw a Spaniard coming. He 
started to walk across the grass, then stopped and turned back. I asked 
him what he turned back for and he replied, “I was afraid it was Dewey, 
in that case it wouldn’t be healthy.”® 

In line with American military humor, colorful names were adopted 
for some of the men. Usually these were given in derision, for one cow- 
boy who had done no traveling, but who claimed to have an aunt in 
New York, was called “Metropolitan Bill.” One of the several gamblers 
in the regiment was given the title of “Prayerful James,” and “Tough 
Ike” was attached to one fastidious easterner.” 

Roosevelt spoke in glowing terms of the conduct of the 600 or 
more men at Camp Wood.. According to the Colonel, up to the time of 
his arrival there had been only one case of drunkenness and one fight. 
It would have been a miracle, however, not to have found a few misfits 
and even some rowdies among such an incongruous group. 
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A trooper from New Mexico deserted shortly after arriving in San 
Antonio and went on an extended spree. In addition to being AWOL 
he was wanted on a charge of swindling. When finally located in a 
saloon on Commerce Street, he eluded the sergeant and several men 
who were detailed to bring him back.” 

Two Rough Riders were involved in an accident which brought 
unfavorable publicity to the regiment. The men were accused of being 
drunk and of attacking Henry Neal, a dairyman who lived on the 
Castroville Road. As Neal approached the San Pedro crossing, two 
riders overtook him; and as they galloped toward him they were heard 
to say, “Lets show him how we'll kill Spaniards in Cuba.” One made 
his horse rear and crash down on Neal’s cart, wrecking the vehicle, 
injuring Neal, and hurting the rider's leg. Both soldiers turned their 
mounts and dashed back toward town, pursued by Neal’s son, who 
had been following his father in another cart. The men escaped, head- 
ing toward Mission Road.™ 

One soldier from Arizona was fined $100 for being drunk and 
disorderly. He was accused of drawing a butcher knife and of chasing 
everybody from the main downtown streets. Six policemen finally 
cornered him in a laundry, but on the way to the jail, he broke loose 
from his escort and tried to upset a buggy in which two ladies were 
riding. 

Prior to their departure for Tampa, Florida, the port chosen for 
embarking for Cuba, a few of the troops went to town to celebrate. One 
was taken in tow by the city authorities and was in jail when the regi- 
ment departed.” 

Colonel Roosevelt was presented a handsome Winchester carbine 
which had been made especially for him. The San Antonio representa- 
tive of the Winchester Company, Charles Hummel, made the presenta- 
tion. The gun was an 1895 model with nickel steel barrel and English 
walnut stock. It was the magazine type, using regulation caliber .30 
bullets, six of which could be placed in the magazine at one time.” 
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On May 27, Colonel Wood received the long-awaited orders to 
move to Tampa, Florida, where the regiment was to report to General 
Shafter for duty with the cavalry. All day Saturday was spent in pre- 
paring to break camp. The supplies were boxed and labeled, and the men 
were issued three days’ rations consisting of hard tack, corned beef, 
and coffee.* The train which was to carry the regiment was split into 
seven sections, with Wood commanding the first three and Roosevelt 
the last four.® 

On Sunday, May 29, the men rode their horses out of dust-covered 
Camp Wood to the San Antonio Stock Yards, while their baggage was 
hauled out in wagons. Each section of the train was to be made up of 
stock cars for the horses, a baggage car for the supplies and equipment, 
coaches for the men, and a Pullman for the officers.” They experienced 
much difficulty in getting the horses on the cars, for there were no 
proper facilities for loading, watering, or feeding them. After spend- 
ing all day and until past midnight getting the mounts aboard, it was 
discovered that the coaches had not arrived. In the darkness the men 
of various troops were mixed and widely scattered, and many drifted 
off to the saloons which bordered the Stock Yards. Roosevelt sent de- 
tails of troops to get those who wandered off, while trumpeteers blew 
“assembly” until the first sergeants could account for all their men. 
Then they laid down in the brush by the tracks to wait until morning 
and the arrival of the coaches.”! 

Several hundred San Antonio citizens were at the depot to bid 
the men goodbye. Colonel Wood spoke for the organization when he 
commented: “Our stay in San Antonio has been very pleasant — we 
appreciate the cordial treatment of the people who have done all in 
their power to make our stay agreeable.” ” 

In retrospect, the rendezvous of the Rough Riders in San Antonio 
provided one of the most colorful episodes in the long military history 
of that city. 
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Mucu of the enmity that existed between Arizona and Sonora in the 
decade following the Gadsden Purchase in 1853 arose from the failure 
of the United States to comply fully with Article XI of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, which pledged prevention of Apache 
raiding across the border. Soon after the Mexican War the United States 
found that its efforts to prevent these incursions were futile, and later, 
during the negotiation of the Gadsden Treaty, persuaded Mexico to 
revise Article XI, the modification appearing in Article II of the new 
pact. The United States now had one responsibility — to pass and 
enforce laws forbidding Americans to purchase from Apaches livestock, 
captives, or property taken from Mexico. But the acquisition of the 
Gadsden territory served only to aggravate the Apache problem. Pinal 
and Chiricahua bands now pillaged freely across the line and into 
Sonora, confident they could escape by recrossing at any point if pressed 
too sharply by Mexican troops. This marauding was encouraged by the 
practice of ranchers occasionally making bargains with the Apaches, 
giving presents and promising not to interfere with Indian forays below 
the border if the raiders agreed not to molest American settlers. At 
Apache Pass, Cochise even armed his raiding expeditions in full view 
of government officials; among Arizona settlers he found a means of 
disposing ef the cattle his warriors drove north from Sonora. The pri- 
vate treaties, the traffic in Apache plunder, and other tempations to 
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which Arizona settlers yielded — all fitted a pattern previously worked 
out by those who sought protection from the Apaches, even at the ex- 
pense of others. The fact that the Spaniard, the Mexican and the Anglo- 
American were forced into this pattern of action in dealing with the 
Apaches serves to emphasize their importance in borderland relations 
from the last quarter of the seventeenth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

During the Spanish colonial period, distance and lack of com- 
munication made co-ordinated campaigns against hostile Indians difh- 
cult. Further, Spanish commanders felt that the control of the various 
tribes was a matter between the higher authorities in Mexico and the 
affected province. As a result, each military campaign was to maintain 
regional peace only. For example, following the Pueblo uprising of 
1680 along the upper Rio Grande, Captain General Jironza Petriz de 
Cruzate marched against the eastern Apaches who had resisted the mis- 
sionizing influence and who had agitated the Pueblos to revolt. He 
destroyed their corn fields and rancherias and drove the majority of the 
hostile bands into the mountains of eastern Arizona, only to see them 
begin raids into Sonora. Jironza was transferred to the Valley of Turi- 
cachi to command the Compafifa Volante de Sonora at Corodéhuachi 
(Fronteras), and from this point he forced the marauders north to 
southeastern Arizona. There, these restless bands stirred the Pimas and 
other tribes to the west to rebellion, forcing the Spaniards in 1694 
to send expeditions to the Huachuca Mountains to prevent a general 
uprising.’ 

By 1700 Spanish authorities, realizing that their traditional policy 
of reduction and assimilation could not be applied to the Apaches with- 
out radical modifications, decided to isolate and exterminate these tribes. 
On September 22, 1686, a royal decree had provided for military presidios 
at Fronteras and Janos, Chihuahua, and in 1702 the first Reglamento 
de Presidios authorized the drawing up of a plan of pursuit and anni- 
hilation of hostile bands. But the vacillation of viceroys and the incom- 
petence of the commanders sent to implement the order stifled all 
concerted action.” 





1 Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (San Francisco, 
1886), v. 1, 255-256; Francisco R. Almada, Diccionario de historia, geografia, y biografi 
Chihuahua: | Ruiz Sandoval, 1952), pp. 69-70. 


2 Almada, Diccionario, p. 70. 
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During the next fifty years the work begun by Jironza was largely 
undone. Presidio soldiers were employed at mining and agriculture 
for the personal benefit of their commanders. Instead of pursuing 
Apaches the Spaniards raided the Pimas for supplies and slaves — 
their actions justified by falsified reports that the Pimas were in rebellion. 
In 1725, when the Apaches again threatened to overrun Sonora, the 
viceroy cautioned the commander-general, Tufion y Quirés, against 
campaigning unless directly attacked.* Under Governor Augustin Vil- 
désola this lax policy in Sonora reached its peak.* When the viceroy 
ordered the presidios of Pitic and Terrenate closed in 1744 to cut 
expenses Vilddsola successfully opposed the measure. The presidio of 
Pitic was located on his hacienda, and its garrison protected his prop- 
erty.” Meanwhile, as the Apaches were now raiding with impunity, 
many district and military commanders, to protect their presidios, had 
begun the practice of concluding separate treaties with the marauders. 
In 1748, Visitador General José Gallardo, upon investigating the North- 
ern provinces, found that many frontier officers had no alternative but 
to adhere to their pledges of neutrality with Apache bands.° Following 
the removal of Vildésola, presidio commanders in Sonora and Chihua- 
hua in 1756 made a joint campaign into the Gila country to bring the 
elusive Apaches to a decisive encounter. But the neglect of a half- 
century had taken its toll. At San Xavier and Guevavi, Fathers Alonzo 
Espinoza and Ignacio Pfefferkorn reported that mission Indians were 
deserting; Seris and Pimas, emboldened by the weakness of the presidios, 
threatened revolt. Along the northern frontier settlers withdrew from 
the Apache raiding perimeter, leaving missions, pueblos, and ranches 
deserted.’ 

Ironically, it was the abandonment of the small visita at Tucson 
that drew the attention of Mexico and Spain to the northern frontier. 


3Bancroft, North Mexican States, v. 1, pp. 516-17. 
4 Almada, Diccionario, p- 826. 


‘Ibid., pp. 70-71, 826. See Bancroft, North Mexican States, v. 1, concerning the order to 
close the presidio of Pitic. 


Bancroft, North Mexican States, v. 1, pp. 528-35, passim. A trick employed by the Apaches 
was that of repeatedly coming in to demand peace and exchange of prisoners. Arriving fully 
armed and choosing their place for the exchange, they would insist on a few days truce to 
cover their retreat, then in small bands would plunder the countryside en route to their 
homes, shrewdly relying on Spanish red tape, which prohibited retaliation until proof of 
bad faith had been submitted to higher authorities. Ibid., pp. 559-60. 


Ibid., pp. 561-65. 
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Requests for aid now started a flurry of excitement in Spain, and a 
crusade to save Sonora was begun. Money poured in and regiments from 
Europe and the New World were assembled at Mexico City. Early in 
1767 the vanguard of the Expedition of Sonora marched north from 
the capital. However, before Colonel Domingo Elizondo, command- 
ing the over-all operations in Sonora, could make decisive entradas into 
Apache country, Spain, threatened with a war by England, ordered the 
forces to return to the interior in early 1771.° 

The Expedition of Sonora failed to bring relief to the stricken 
province, but its short-lived operations brought into the Provincias 
Internas ofhcials capable of dealing with the corruption and lethargy 
which had pervaded its administration since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Visitador General José de Galvez, in particular, had attracted 
interest to Sonoran problems, and had helped organize the Expedition 
of Sonora.” His recommendations and the reports of Presidial Inspector 
Hugo de Oconor were later embodied in the plan for the civil and 
military reorganization of the Provincias Internas that received royal 
approval by the reglamento of September 10, 1772. Of particular impor- 
tance, in regard to the Apache problem, was the recommendation for 
placing the presidial line under one command.” 

The northern frontier problem remained unsolved until Viceroy 
Bernardo de Galvez formulated an effective Apache policy. This policy, 
which General Crook almost a century later in Arizona would imple- 
ment, threatened the Apaches with extermination, if necessary, to bring 
peace. By unrelenting warfare, the Spanish hoped to force the Indians 
into submission, then to resettle them near presidios and pueblos where 
they would receive rations, stand roll calls, and live under military 
supervision." The settlements visualized by Galvez were not to be 





8 Almada, Diccionario, pp. 259-60. 
®Bancroft, North Mexican States, pp. 568-69, 695. 
10 Almada, Diccionario, p. 72. 


11The policy that finally emerged in Arizona was summarized in 1872 when Gov. Anson 
P. K. Safford stated that General O. O. Howard had offered the Apaches the olive branch, 
and that Crook, with the sword, was enforcing its acceptance. Hubert Howe Bancroft, History 
of Arizona and New Mexico, 1530-1888 (San Francisco, 1889), p. 564. Both Galez and 
Crook felt the Apaches should be permitted to use firearms. Gdlez approved the distribution 
of inferior types, realizing that a gun in the hands of an Indian was far less deadly, at least 
in the eighteenth century, than the bow and arrow. (Bancroft, North Mexican States, v. 1, 
pp- 682—83). Crook, on the other hand, believed that the Apaches should have guns, not 
only to secure food but to secure themselves from irate settlers whose lynch mood had led 
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reducciones or congregaciones, but reservations where conversion to 
the faith and assignment to field tasks would be secondary to the preven- 
tion of raiding. However, Galvez did not ignore the importance of the 
assimilation process. By teaching the Indians the use of liquor and to 
depend upon gunpowder and other necessities which only the Spanish 
could supply, new controls could be exerted over them and inroads made 
to break down their way of life. Nor did the Galvez policy close the 
door to the possibility of conversion. “After a long time God might 
miraculously show some way to conversion and civilization; but at 
present it was folly to think of such things.” ” 

In 1786 Brigadier Jacobo de Ugarte y Loyola arrived in the Provin- 
cias Internas to command the presidial line. He carried orders meticu- 
lously defining the steps in the Galvez policy. Establishing headquarters 
at Chihuahua City, Chihuahua, and at Arizpe, Sonora, Ugarte began 
a sustained campaign against the Apaches, pursuing them remorselessly 
into their rancherias and mountain strongholds. To provide his soldiers 
with an incentive, he offered a bonus for each Apache killed. By 1790, 
the extermination phase of the Galvez plan brought results, and the 
majority of the hostile Apaches requested peace, which Ugarte conceded 
under the condition that they establish their rancherias at predetermined 
locations.”® 

Although the threat of military punishment remained, emphasis 
shifted to a program of peaceful persuasion. Some 6,000 Indians were 
congregated in settlements called establecimientos de paz Cestablish- 
ments of peace) and fed at an annual expense of 23,000 pesos, 7000 of 
which went to support the Apaches settled at the pueblo of Bacoachi 
and at the presidios of Fronteras, Santa Cruz, and Tucson."* The pro- 
gram was not without its problems: settlers resented the special treatment 
given the hostiles; dissension spread among the Indians; commanders, 


to such outrages as the Camp Grant Massacre in March, 1871. The removal of their arms, 
he said, “would bring the bloodiest Indian war this country has ever experienced.” (Bancroft, 
Arizona and New Mexico, pp. 571-72). However, Howard’s naiveté in issuing to the 
Chiricahuas repeating rifles of the latest model, as well as abundant ammunition and other 
army equipment, added fuel to smoldering embers that later flared in the Geronimo outbreak 
and provoked a storm of fury in Sonora against Howard’s action and its fatal consequences. 
See Ramon Corral, El General Ignacio Pesqueira (Hermosillo, 1900), pp. 91-92. 


12Quoted in Bancroft, North American States, v. 1, pp- 682-83. 
18 Almada, Diccionario, p. 72. 


14Laureano Calvo Berber, Nociones de Historia de Sonora (Mexico: Libreria de Manuel 
Porrua, 1958), p- 48; Almada, Diccionario, p. 72. 
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in reducing rations, aggravated riots; and Apache leaders plotted and 
encouraged outbreaks similar to those fomented later on Arizona reserva- 
tions. Yet the establecimientos de paz brought forty years of relative 
peace and prosperity on the northern frontier. In Arizona, new churches 
were built and mines and haciendas reactivated." 

The Mexican War of Independence in the 1820s shattered political 
and military controls imposed during two centuries of Spanish adminis- 
tration. It left the presidial line nearly abandoned and ended the 
establecimientos de paz. In 1833, the influential Mimbres chief, Juan 
José, left his establecimiento at Janos and started an uprising that spread 
throughout Apacheria. Apache bands returned to areas of Sonora, Chi- 
huahua, and New Mexico which the military had not permitted them 
to occupy freely for generations. Their raiding perimeter spread south- 
ward, some parties striking into the interior as far as Durango. Writing 
in 1835, Ignacio Zuniga, a former commander of the northern presidios, 
estimated that since 1820 some 5,000 lives had been lost, at least one 
hundred mines, ranches and haciendas destroyed, and three to four 
thousand settlers forced to leave the frontier. His figures appear exag- 
gerated, but they give a fair idea of the disasters suffered during these 
years.’° 

Without support from the disorganized and bankrupt Mexican 
government, frontier states found it impossible to contain the widespread 
marauding. The conscript soldiers at the garrisons at Fronteras and 
Janos felt disinclined to meet the Apaches, who were now armed with 
weapons secured through traffic with American and Mexican traders 
and who were frequently incited by these men to raid Mexican settle- 
ments.’ Frontier officials, haggling over policies for common defense, 
finally resorted to the Spanish practice of making separate treaties with 
Apache bands, ignoring the interests of neighboring states."* After 





15 Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, p. 379. 
16 [bid., p. 403. 
17 [bid., p. 457. In some instances they were incited to attack settlements on either side of 


the line. See J. Fred Rippy, “The Indians of the Southwest in the Diplomacy of the United 
States and Mexico, 1848-53,” Hispanic-American Historical Review, v. 2 (August 1919), 
p- 368. Henry G. Ward, an Mors wane who traveled a northwestern Mexico during 


the 1820s, felt that the Apaches were not very dangerous until American and Mexican traders 


began supplying them with arms. Cited in Rufus K. Wyllys, Arizona: The History of @ 
Frontier State (Phoenix, 1950), p. 70. 


18 Almada, Diccionario, pp. 73-74. Bancroft notes that Chihuahuan authorities were so 
eager to obtain peace within their own districts that they often concluded “patched-up” 
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driving Apaches from its borders and into Sonora — where by April 
1834, they killed one hundred and eleven persons and drove off an 
estimated 5,000 head of cattle — Chihuahua realized its treasury could 
not sustain a frontier patrol and concluded a treaty with the hostile 
bands.”* Governor Ignacio Bustamante of Sonora condemned the treaty, 
as well as Commandant-General Ignacio Mora’s plan to effect a similar 
pact with the Apaches. He considered these proposals not only humiliat- 
ing to the Sonoran government but unrealistic, for this procedure meant 
treating the Apache tribe as a nation rather than a group of autonomous 
bands. The legislature supporting his stand, Bustamente in 1837 
officially repudiated the Chihuahua treaty, and proposed that the 
Apaches be forced into unconditional surrender.” 

Each state, concerned only with immediate problems, continued 
its own course, with the result that hostility soon flared between them. 
On July 9, 1842, at El Paso, Chihuahua concluded a treaty with the 
Apaches that provided immunity to additional portions of that state. 
Sonora protested the agreement; but Chihuahua supported its governor, 
even when he ordered that Apache raiders be given rations and be 
allowed to sell booty taken in adjacent areas. Janos, in particular, 
became a clearing house for pl.nder taken in Sonora, and a base for 
raiding parties.” In July 1844, when a band of Apaches massacred a 
Sonoran troop of twenty-eight men led by Ensign Manuel Villa, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Elias Gonzalez of Sonora learned that the culprits were in 
the Indian camp near Janos; he crossed into Chihuahua and attacked 
the encampment, killing fifteen Apaches. Both states exchanged hostile 
notes, but the Mexican government intervened and ended the affair.” 

After the Mexican War, Apache depredations increased. During 
1849, Sonora suffered a series of terrible raids. In less than two weeks — 
January 10 to 23 — eighty-six persons lost their lives at Santa Cruz, 
Bacoachi, Bavispe, and other frontier villages. After authorities tried 


treaties, conceding, in one instance, cattle and eetuew stolen during an outbreak, the stock 
actually being branded so as to prevent dispute. Bancroft, North Mexican States, v. 2, p. 596. 


19 Calvo Berber, Nociones, p- 49. 


20Bancroft, North Mexican States, v. 2, p. 654. Cf. Almada, Diccionario, pp. 74, 121-22, 
for Bustamante’s reasons for rejecting treaty-making as a solution to the Apache problem. 


21Eduardo W. Villa, Compendio de Historia del Estado de Sonora (Mexico: Patria Nueva, 
1937), pp. 61-64; Bancroft, North Mexican States, v. 2, pp. 600-601. 


22 Calvo Beber, Nociones, p- 156; Almada, Diccionario, p. 240. 
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unsuccessfully to negotiate a peace with the Apaches during the spring 
of 1850, a mass emigration of settlers from this region occurred.” In 
January 1851, Ignacio Pesqueira, then a young captain in the national 
guard of Sonora, led a company of one hundred men to intercept a 
raiding party reported to be passing east of Arizpe with 1,300 head of 
cattle. At Pozo Hediondo, Pesqueira clashed with two hundred and 
fifty Pinals under Mangas Coloradas. At nightfall Pesqueira withdrew 
the remnants of his exhausted company, leaving twenty-six dead on 
the field.* Infuriated by Chihuahua’s responsibility for the defeat at 
Pozo Hediondo, Commander General José Maria Carrasco issued a 
proclamation on February 10 warning Sonorans that anyone found 
dealing with the Apaches under any pretext would be judged a traitor 
and shot.” On March 6, he invaded Chihuahua and near Janos killed 
twenty Apaches. His soldiers then collected the cattle and some sixty 
prisoners and distributed them among Sonoran haciendas and ranches. 
When Colonel Medina, presidio commander at Janos, reported this 
incident to the federal authorities, they approved of Carrasco’s actions.” 

The hostilities between Sonora and Chihuahua over the Apache 
inroads soon involved the Anglo-Americans who were settling in the 





23Rippy, “Indians of the Southwest,” Hispanic-American Historical Review, v. 2 (August 
1919), pp. 388-89. Velasco in 1849 estimated that over 12,000 persons had emigrated from 
the sain towns of Sonora, primarily from those along the northern frontier, because of 
Apache raids. See Francisco Velasco, Noticias estadisticas del Estado de Sonora (Mexico, 
1850), pp. 53-54. Later, pamphlets were circulated through California by a group of 
Sonorans in Los Angeles who were promoting the repatriation of natives of their state in the 
interest of a colonization project to be located along the northern frontier. They asserted 
that the Apache problem had improved and that protection was guaranteed to those returning. 
See vol. 4 of Fernando Pesqueira, comp., “Documentos para la historia de Sonora,” Biblio- 
teca del Estado, Hermosillo, Sonora, for copies of the pamphlets, Emigracion para Sonora and 
Invitacion a los Hispano-Americanos (Impreso Original, Ocober 20, 1858). This collection 
of twenty-five volumes contains typewritten copies of official proclamations, news articles, 
etc., from the archives of the State Library and from Pesqueira’s personal files. 


24 Almada, Diccionario, p. 626. For a description of the battle by one of Pesqueira’s men, 
see Villa, Compendio, pp. 242-44. 


25 Almada, Diccionario, p. 75. 


26Calvo Berber, Nociones, p. 167. For distribution of cattle and prisoners, see John Russell 
Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations. ... New York, 1854), pp. 267-68. For many 
years afterward, the Apaches regarded Janos a refuge of last resort. After being wounded in 
the Battle of Apache Pass, July 14-16, 1862, Mangas Coloradas went to a doctor at Janos 
who, throgh one persuasion or another, treated the Pinal chief. See Thomas Edwin Farish, 


History of Arizona (San Francisco, 1915), v. 2, p. 142. In June, 1872, thirty-three Apache 
leaders, faced with defeat and confinement on reservations, tried to negotiate peace at Janos 
with Chihuahua and Sonora. See Corral, Ignacio Pesqueira, p. 91. The treaties that western 
Chihuahua concluded with the Apaches brought only temporary relief. Chihuahua suffered 
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Mexican Cession in increasing numbers. ‘Their arrival in this region 
added nothing new to the contest, but broadened its scope. The Pinals 
and Chiricahuas had enjoyed refuge and an outlet for plunder in Chi- 
huahua, but now found greater opportunities north of the new inter- 
national line. This intensified the bitterness and suspicion Sonorans 
already felt toward Arizona. 

Respecting the Apache problem, the United States introduced 
no new policy. Both settlers and government officials, ignoring Span- 
ish precedents, stumbled along the same path of trial and error, pre- 
cipitated the same series of mistakes, and arrived at basically the same 
method of Apache control. The United States early began negotiating 
formal treaties with Apache leaders — the most significant being that 
concluded by Colonel E. V. Sumner with Mangas Coloradas and other 
chiefs at Santa Fe, in 1852." Because previous treaties had not referred 
to Article XI of the Guadalupe Treaty, except to stipulate that the 
Indians should deliver up Mexican prisoners, it is doubtful that the 
government regarded these early pacts as anything more than oflicial 
gestures toward compliance with that Article.” But treaty-making by 
the United States as an effective means of Apache control was doomed 
at the start, not only by a total ignorance of Apache life but also by bad 
faith in fulfilling promises of food and presents.” 

The principal defect in the Santa Fe treaty, and others of this 
type, was that it was structured along the “sovereign nations concept,” 
which had been employed with some success in relations with eastern 
tribes. Governor Bustamante of Sonora earlier had rejected this method 


equally with Sonora — the Comanches in 1835 raided through that state and as far south as 
the states Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi. Rippy, “Indians of the Southwest,” Hispanic- 
American Historical Review, v. 2 (August 1919), p. 384: Bancroft, North Mexican States, 
v. 2, pp. 589-99. 


27 Art. V of this treaty made provisions against incursions into Mexico, the taking of captives, 
property, etc. See Charles J. Kappler, ed., Laws and Treaties: Indian Affairs (Washington, 
1903), v. 2, pp. 444-45. 


*8Rippy, “Indians of the Southwest,” Hispanic-American Historical Review, v. 2 (August 
1919), p. 375. Mangas Coloradas was not aware of treaty provisions regarding the return 
of captives until his meeting with Bartiett’s boundary commission at the Santa Rita del Cobre 
mines in June, 1852. Bartlett, Personal Narrative, pp. 312-14. 


9Congress did not ratify the Santa Fe treaty until March 23, 1853, then rejected supple- 
mentary treaties dealing with food and provisions. A a result, the tribes sought food amon 
the New Mexican settlements, taking nearly $100,000 worth of property during the fol 
lowing years. See Ralph Hedrick Ogle, Federal Control of the Western Apaches, 1848-1886 
CU. of New Mexico Press, 1940), p: 36. 
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of dealing with the Apaches, believing that these tribes had neither 
formal political organization nor had chieftians who were empowered 
to negotiate treaties that would bind more than a handful of warriors.” 
The informality of Apache government and the custom of raiding were 
shaped by environmental factors. Local groups often engaged in simple 
agriculture, but never developed the practice on a scale conducive to the 
formation of large, sedentary social units with complex forms of gov- 
ernment. Instead, the Apaches relied principally on hunting and gath- 
ering, the band remaining the largest social unit; for foraging purposes, 
it was usually divided into small groups. Because the environment 
failed to support their needs, they raided Pima and Papago villages, as 
well as Mexican ranchos and pueblos. Thus, economic factors — par- 
ticularly a shortage of food — frequently rendered inoperative those 
treaties designed to prevent raiding. On investigating an unexplained 
raid in 1850 on Dona Ana, New Mexico, Captain A. W. Bowman 
reported that the Apaches had suffered a shortage of game and had 
explained to him, “We must steal from somebody; and if you will not 
permit us to rob the Mexicans, we must steal from you, or fight you.” 

The raiding pattern served more than purely economic ends; it 
was a part of the Apache way of life. On minor forays, youths were 
trained and conditioned for prolonged sorties deep into Mexico. And 
many Apache ceremonies — the victory feast, distribution of plunder, 
social status — were rooted in the raiding complex. During the 1850s 
hatred of the white warped the raiding pattern into a form of retributive 
warfare against Mexico.” The fierce Apache attacks now drove the 





30In this respect, Mangas Coloradas was an exception, for his diplomatic ability had won 
him recognition as a powerful leader in both the Pinal and Chiricahua tribes. The United 
States should have done better in its relations with him, for he was respected by other tribes 
and was already pursuing a pacific course with Anglo-American settlers. Ibid., pp. 40-41. 


31 [bid., p. 31. 
82 By this time, the Apaches began a practice of a et destruction on the villages 


formerly administering the establecimientos az, particularly Bacoachi and Fronteras; 
Santa Cruz was already virtually abandoned. Old scores were always attended to on the 
homeward trip. Following the Pinal victory at Pozo Hediondo, Mangas Coloradas continued 
northward along the Rio esc by-passing Chinapa, which seldom escaped raids in this area, 
and attacked Bacoachi late at ute here the Apaches killed six, including Judge Teodoro 


Bustamante, and took five captives, then set fire to the entire village. See Almada, Diccionario, 
pp. 75, 626. While preparing for a prolonged raid in May, 1859, Cochise’s men singled out 
Fronteras, the last town on their return route, and before leaving Apache Pass boasted to 
officials that they intended to destroy it. Alta California (San Francisco), May 21, 1859. 
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Mexicans from the frontiers of Apacheria and south to Magdalena, thus 
turning back an advance of two centuries and creating enmities that 
motivated acts of violence far in excess of those caused by conflict during 
a raid. In 1859, during a discussion with a station agent at Apache Pass, 
the Coyotero chief, Francisco, asked if the Apaches would still be per- 
mitted to steal from Sonora if the United States took the state from 
Mexico. The agent said that he thought not, and the old chief replied 
that “as long as he lived and had a warrior to follow him, he would 
fight Sonora, and he did not care if the Americans did try to stop it, 
he would fight till he was killed.”® 

After the Santa Fe treaty in 1852, Congress turned to the dialectics 
of the slavery question, leaving western settlers to their own devices in 
dealing with the Apaches. Arizonans now found themselves in much 
the same plight as the isolated Mexican villagers below the border. 
Consequently, they entered upon the precarious course previously taken 
by settlers in western Chihuahua: seeking protection through private 
treaties with local Apache bands. The United States had failed at treaty- 
making on a tribal level, but Arizona miners and ranchers made bargains 
with local groups which proved generally successful, particularly when 
Indian needs could be met by raiding elsewhere. 

In Arizona, Dr. Michael Steck, an Indian agent, negotiated the 
principal local treaties with the Apaches. En route to Arizona, Charles 
D. Poston, heading the initial Sonora Exploring and Mining Com- 
pany expedition to Tubac, arranged through Dr. Steck for a meeting 
with several Apache chiefs at the Santa Rita del Cobre mines in 1856. 
Poston relates that “the chiefs said they wanted to be friends with the 
Americans, and would not molest us if we did not interfere with ‘trade 
with Mexico.’ On this basis we made a treaty and the Apaches kept 
it.” During this period, there was much concern with the protection 
of the Overland Road because of its importance not only to westward 
immigration but as a means of booming Arizona’s nascent mining 
industry. Dr. Steck, who favored a pacific policy with the Indians, in 
December, 1858, met with the Chircahuas near Apache Pass and 


38 Arizonian (Tucson), July 14, 1859. 


84Charles D. Poston, “Building a State in Apache Land,” Overland Monthly, v. 24 (August 
1894), pp. 204-205. 
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obtained their promise not to molest traffic on the Overland Road.* On 
March 20, 1859, at Cafon del Oro, near Tucson, he made a similar 
agreement with three hundred Pinal warriors who reportedly repre- 
sented 3,000 Indians.” 

The War Department, meanwhile, did little to protect southern 
Arizona, and in accordance with the Gadsden Treaty did nothing to 
stop raids across the border. Positive steps were taken, however, when 
the army established Fort Buchanan on the Sonoita River in 1856, and 
in June, 1857, in New Mexico skirmished near Mount Graham with a 
party of Mogollon Apaches who were said to have been involved in 
the killing of a Navajo agent at Zuni. From southern Arizona, Sylvester 
Mowry sent Secretary of War John B. Floyd a plan to hem in the 
Apaches above the Gila River with a string of forts similar to the pre- 
sidial line established by Spain. Floyd approved the plan, but Congress 
took no action; and after February, 1858, the few garrisons in southern 
Arizona were even reduced.” 

For several years, the system of local treaties and occasional military 
actions insured peace. Mining and exploratory work went ahead, and 
with sorne mines reporting a profit there were predictions that Tubac 
would become Arizona’s largest city. To the east, however, the Apache 
Pass area was a beehive of excitement, for here raiding parties of the 
Chiricahuas and other tribes rendezvoused in full view of curious 
station agents and settlers. Here Cochise prepared his expeditions, and 
his warriors boasted of their projected raids into Mexico, even naming 
the villages they planned to sack.* At Fort Buchanan, all was quiet, 
except for the incidental interest stirred by the sight of Indian parties 
passing the fort on their way down the Sonoita toward the Mexican 
border. Captain R. S. Eweli, the commanding officer, discharged his 
duties adequately, considering the fact that circumstances often required 
him to assume the role of both military and civil administrator in a land 
possessing neither law or government. But Ewell and a Colonel Douglas, 
as part owners of the nearby Patagonia mine, were absorbed in its exploi- 
tation. On August 10, 1858, Ewell wrote to his niece, Elizabeth Ewell, 





35 Ogle, Wesiern Apaches, pp. 41-42. 

36 Arizonian (Tucson), March 31, 1859. 

37 Ogle, Western Apaches, p. 40. 

38 Alta California (San Francisco), May 21, 1859; Arizonian (Tucson) June 9, 1859. 
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of Maryland, concerning the operation of the mine: 


... there are five openings here. The Chaplaincy is vacant and no questions 
asked of the applicant, pay $1,200 with house and fuel, and provisions at 
eastern prices. We want a scientific manager for the mine, good wages with 
a chance for outside speculation....If I can clear by the mine $10,000, 
I shall take my line of march for the States and settle down. It sometimes 
gives me the chills for fear that it may turn out a failure — more from the 
wise “I thought so” of friends than the loss of money.*® 
But Ewell’s command of Fort Buchanan and his regard for the 
Apaches were reminiscent of Governor Vildésola’s policies at the presi- 
dio of Pitic in the mid-eighteenth century. ‘The conditions and morale 
of the troops were appalling. The post hardly justified its designation, 
being a collection of scattered adobe buildings, through which Apaches 
prowled at night; the men were required to carry arms, drawn and 
cocked, as a precaution when traveling between their quarters after 
dark. For some time the garrison consisted of infantry; then, two com- 
panies of dragoons arrived, mounted on worn-out mules and horses 
and armed with eight different types of guns, but only one type of ammu- 
nition. ‘The troops neither exerted themselves to recover stolen stock nor 
were they inclined to pursue and punish the Indians for stealing.*” The 
Apaches soon fearned that there was little to fear from Fort Buchanan. 
In view ot conditions at the fort, it is understood why the owners of 
the Patagonia Mine, located in the same valley twelve miles to the 
south, soon followed the example of others in paying for protection by 
provisioning the Apache parties that stopped there for that purpose.” 
The weakness of this type of alliance soon became apparent. A 
majority of the settlers felt that the Apaches must first be defeated before 
pacific measures could be employed effectively. Others referred to the 
manifold advantages of forcing Sonora to pay in lives and property for 
Arizona’s protection. “The Apache Indian is preparing Sonora for the 


39P. G. Hamlin, ed., Making of a Soldier: Letters of General R. S. Ewell (Richmond, 1935), 
pe: 84-86. Ewell, Col. Douglas, Brevoort, and another settler had purchased the Patagonia 
ocation from a Mexican hecliee for a pony and some traps. In 1859, Brevoort and Col. Titus 
became the sole owners, and, in turn, sold out to Lieutenant Sylvester Mowry for $25,000. 
See Hiram C. Hodge, Arizona As It Is; or, The Coming Country (Boston, 1877), p. 126. 


40Clement W. Eaton, “Fronuer Life in Southern Arizona, 1858-1861,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, v. 36 (January 1933), p. 191. 


41 Arizonian (Tucson), April 28, May 5, 1859. 
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tule of a higher civilization than the Mexican,” Sylvester Mowry ex- 
claimed in a speech before the Geographical Society in New York on 
February 3, 1859. “It is every day retreating farther south, leaving to 
us (when the time is ripe for our own possesion ) the territory without 
the population.”“ On the other hand, some were dubious as to the 
outcome of such tactics. The editor of the Tucson Weekly Arizonian 
warned: 
We make treaties with the Indians to protect ourselves, and at the same time 
allow them to plunder our neighbors across the line, which they do to an 
extent almost beyond belief. The whole State of Sonora is ravaged by 
marauding bands of Apaches, who find safe retreat, and often a market 
for their booty, in Arizona Territory. It is, in fact, nothing more nor less 
than legalized piracy upon a weak and defenseless State, encouraged and 
abetted by the United States government; and mark the consequences: 
The Mexicans retaliate upon us, and steal back their plundered stock, or 
its equivalent, whenever the opportunity offers.** 
Herman Ehrenberg, a local mine operator, pointed to other factors. 
Speaking of the Pinal treaty, he said: 
The consequences of this treaty must be the creation of bitter feeling all 
along the frontier [of the] State of Sonora. It must foster thieving in our 
country, unpunished by the authorities in Sonora, because we do not punish 
the Indian assassin and robber for his crimes in Sonora, and by his crossing 
the line, virtually protect and harbor him.... No quiet, industrious Mexi- 
can will venture himself and family in our midst under the circumstances, 
to live or work; and if any hands at all come up, they will be the outcasts, the 
lazy, the desperadoes, in fact the worse than good for nothings. How can 
mining prosper under such circumstances... ?* 

The security promised by local treaties depended perilously upon 
the behavior of the individuals involved and upon their thorough ac- 
ceptance of the status quo in a given area. Such security was difficult 
to maintain in view of the rapid influx of “outsiders.” A display of 
bravado, a drunken act, or a foolhardy decision on the part of some 
greenhorn could forfeit many lives. On July 31, 1859, a tense situation 
developed at the Patagonia Mine when a workman named Freeman 


brandished a rifle at a party of Apaches approaching under a white flag. 





42 Sylvester Mowry, Arizona and Sonora .. . . (New York, 1864), p. 35. 
48 Arizonian (Tucson), April 28, 1859. 
44 Tbid., June 2, 1859. 
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They dropped back, but one Indian waited, then fired a pistol at the 
mining crew without effect. Although cautioned by his fellow workers, 
Freeman returned the shot instantly. The Apaches retired, but as Free- 
man and others ascended a nearby ridge to watch them, another shot 
was heard and Freeman fell dead. To the relief of the Tubac com- 
munity, this encounter passed without further effects.“ 

Employed initially to protect regional interests the local treaty 
policy collapsed, ironically, through the avarice of a self-minded few. 
In Pumpelly’s opinion, this was caused by abuses already notorious in 
the sordid history of Indian treaties: 

Indian agents appointed to represent the Government, and distribute pres- 
ents among the Indians, carry on with them a profitable but shameful trade, 
bartering not only arms and spirits, but the very presents of the Government, 
against horses and mules, which they know well the Apache must first steal 
from Mexicans and Americans. It was out of these thefts, made to fulfill 
the dishonest contracts entered into with Government officials, that the 
majority of the Indian troubles arose in Arizona.*® 
The attempted arrest of Cochise by Lieutenant Bascom of Fort Bu- 
chanan on February 4, 1861, for kidnapping a boy belonging to one 
John Ward has been generally accepted as the incident which sparked 
the full-scale Apache wars in Arizona. At this time, seven Southern 
states had seceded and it was rumored that Fort Buchanan would be 
abandoned. Ward, whom Poston described as a drunk with a govern- 
ment hay contract, was one of several settlers financially interested in 
keeping the post activated — though hardly by moves that would pro- 
voke a war with the Apaches.*” At Bascom’s request Cochise came to 
the fort, but became alarmed by the officer’s conduct and with a knife 
slashed his way through the side of the meeting tent and escaped. 
Several of the Indians who failed to escape were among the first victims 
in a round of senseless retaliations which spread across southern Ari- 
zona and doomed a thousand lives above and below the border during 
the next decade. 


45 Tbid., August 11, 1859. 
48Raphael Pumpelly, Across America and Asia (New York, 1870), pp. 35-36. 
47 Poston, “Apache Land,” Overland Monthly v. 24 (September 1894), pp. 293-94. 


48Neither Poston nor Pumpelly recalls the date of this meeting, except that it occurred in 
the spring of 1861. The date, Seen 4, 1861, appears in an article referring to the event 
published in the Los Angeles Star, February 16, 1861. 
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During the spring the Apaches, forcing the troops to remain in 
garrison, confined their maurauding largely to the Apache Pass area, 
but in early summer they entered the Santa Cruz Valley. One evening 
at dusk near Tubac they rode up to the Santa Rita Mining Company 
and killed H. C. Grosvenor, the field superintendent, and two Mexican 
workers. In June Tubac’s alliance with the Apaches ended. One day, 
a group of excited Sonoran ranchers rode into the town and requested 
aid in intercepting a herd of stock being driven by an Apache band 
northward over the Baboquivari plain toward a crossing on the Santa 
Cruz River near the Canoa Ranch. The Mexicans offered Poston and 
other officials of the Santa Rita Mines half the herd in return for their 
assistance, but the mine owner refused to furnish aid. Later, Poston 
justified his stand: 

The Apaches had not up to this time given any trouble; but on the con- 
trary, passed within sight of our herds, going hundreds of miles into Mexico 
on their forays rather than break their treaty with the Americans. They 
could have easily carried off our stock by killing the few vaqueros kept with 


them on the range, but refrained from doing so from motives well under- 
stood on the frontiers.*® 


The Sonorans rode on to the Canoa Ranch, headquarters of the Sopori 
Land and Cattle Company, where they made the same appeal to a 
Captain Tarbox, who with a group of men had arrived recently from 
Maine to set up a lumber camp in the Santa Rita Mountains. The men 
from Maine accepted the offer. Together, they ambushed the Indians 
and divided the herd. But on the next fuil moon, the Apaches attacked 
the Canoa Ranch, killing the entire lumber crew — including Richard 
Jones, superintendent of the Sopori Land and Cattle Company — and 
drove off two hundred and eighty head of stock. This raid broke the 


company financially.” 





49 Poston, “Apache Land,” Overiand Monthly, v. 24 (September 1894), pp. 292-93. In the 
Arizona Star (Tucson), April 1, 1880, Poston gives the date of this incident as June, 1861, 
regarding it as marking the outbreak of general warfare. However, he tends to take a broad 
view of the Apaches’ faith in keeping treaties, even in the case of those he concluded with 
them. The Sonora Exploring and Mining Company lost some thirty-five horses and mules 
in June, 1859. Work was seriously hampered, and the company offered a reward for several 
weeks to anyone assisting in the recovery of the animals. See Arizonian (Tucson), June-July 
1861. 


50Superintendent S. H. Lathrop agreed with general opinion in blaming the Apaches. See 
Fourth Annual Report of the Sonora Exploring and Mining Co...., March, 1860 (Cin- 
cinnati, 1860), p. 15. The livestock was never seen again, and it is possible that it disappeared 
below the border, for the theft of livestock and property by Mexican workers and retaliating 
Sonoran ranchers was quite frequent at this time. 
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With the spread of hostilities, Arizonans shared for the first time 
the plight suffered by Sonorans for generations. Lives were lost and 
property of every kind was left abandoned as the population deserted 
the Tubac region, some settlers taking refuge at Tucson or in fortified 
ranches. Others pulled out of southern Arizona entirely. “Never was 
desolation so sudden, so complete,” wrote Sylvester Mowry, who had 
resigned his commission in the army to devote his full time to the 
operation of the Patagonia Mine. With its fortified hacienda and 
smelting works, the Patagonia was the only mine that remained in 
operation throughout this period.” 

However, out of the winds of chaos came some good. Faced with 
a common enemy, Arizonans and Sonorans took their first self-conscious 
steps toward co-operation, not only in meeting the Apache problem 
but also in resolving other problems which had disrupted sound rela- 
tions between the two peoples. Foremost in the minds of Sonorans was 
the threat to the integrity of their state, of which the Apache problem, 
the filibustering movement, and the agitation to annex Sonora all were 
a part. With the outbreak of the Apache wars above the border, these 
sources of contention began to disappear as dominant factors in Arizona- 
Sonora relations. In 1861, Sonora’s Governor Ignacio Pesqueira granted 
right of transit from the mines of southern Arizona to the port of Guay- 
mas — long the apple of annexationists’ eyes.” Three years later, La 
Estrella de Occidente at Ures published an article noting enthusiastically 
that, following an exchange of communications, Sonoran troops and 
United States forces in Arizona were planning joint campaigns against 
the Apaches.” Sonora remained acutely sensitive to territorial violations 
for years, but these initial overtures of co-operation were reassuring to 
settlers on both sides of the line. 

In summary, Spanish, Mexican, and American settlers turned 
to private treaties with the Apaches as a means of protection in a land 
where the Indians were virtual masters. Self-preservation took preced- 
ence over other considerations, even to the extent of jeopardizing those 


5lMowry, Arizona and Sonora p. 56. The inhabitants remaining in the destitute village of 


Santa Cruz came across the border to the Patagonia for protection. Alta California (San 
Francisco), September 22, 1861. 


52 Sacramento Union, July 2, 1861. 


53 Pesqueira, “Documentos,” in v. 1, quotes from the La Estrella de Occidente, june 3, 1864. 
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of their own society in adjacent areas. For the Apaches, the struggle 
for survival also dictated policy. And they were well endowed with the 
necessary combination of wit, will, and motive to play the Machiavellian 
game of duplicity to perfection. From ancient times the Arizona-Sonora 
borderlands had been a point of passage contested by generations of 
migrating peoples. The conflict which followed the Gadsden Treaty 
was but a continuation of the recurring cycle of conquest and retreat 
that long characterized the history of this frontier region. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ASSESSMENTS 
IN WESTERN AMERICAN HISTORY 


“Broader Approaches to the History of the West,” the first in our projected series of annotated 
bibliographies, appeared in the Autumn 1959 issue of ARIZONA and the WEST. That 
number also carried an editorial explaining the plan and expressing our hope to publish 
bibliographical assessments of particular topics in subsequent issues of the journal. The 
second biblography, “General Works on the American Indian,” appeared in the Spring 1960 
issue. The third biblography, “Interpretations of the American West,” began in the Spring 
1961 issue and is concluded in this issue. A revised list of topics to be treated appears below. 


Broader Approaches to the History of the West 
General Works on the American Indian 
Interpretations of the American West 

Histories of the Western States 

Research Tools: Biblographies and Guides 
The Culture of the West: Literature, Music, Art 
Geography and Natural History of the West 
Ethnology of the Southwest 

Ethnology of the Middle Plains and Rockies 
Ethnology of the Northwest and the Pacific Slope 
The Spanish Entrada, 1528-1610 

New Spain in the American West, 1610—1820 
New France in the American West to 1803 
Official Explorations of the West after 1803 
The Fur Trade 

Military and Indian Affairs to 1850 

The Settlement of the Mississippi Valley 

The Acquisition of Texas 

The Acquisition of Oregon 

Mormon Colonization of the West 

The Mexican Southwest, 1821-1845 

The War with Mexico 

The West in Civil Conflict 

The Frontier of the Miner 

Pre-Railroad Transportation 

Communications: Mail, Wire, Press 

The Coming of the Iron Horse 

Military and Indian Affaiirs, 1850-1890 

The Frontier of the Stockman 

Land Policy and the Farmer’s Frontier 
Western Outlawry and Justice 

Border Relations since 1848 

Society in the West since 1850 

Conservation and Reclamation 

Oil 

The Rise of the Modern West 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF 


THE AMERICAN WEST 


A Descriptive Bibliography 
by 
WALTER RUNDELL, JR. 


This, the second and concluding part of Dr. Rundell’s bibliography, covers 
publications of the years 1945-1960 inclusive. The first part, covering writings 
through 1944, appeared in the Spring 1961 issue of this journal. The compiler 
recently has been appointed Assistant Executive Secretary of the American 
Historical Association. 


Mood, Fulmer. “The Concept of the Frontier, 1871-1898: Comments on a Select 
List of Source Documents,” Agricultural History, v. 19 (January 1945), pp. 
24-30. 

Mood annotates twenty sources in their order of publication. They contain 
the germs of the developing frontier concept. He calls on the historical pro- 
fession to investigate these documents and to subject Turner’s frontier hypo- 
thesis to every scientific test, for he considers a resolution of the frontier issue 
“the main professional obligation of the times” Cp. 30). 


Phillips, Ulrich Bonneli. “The Traits and Contributions of Frederick Jackson 
Turner,” Agricultural History, v. 19 (January 1945), pp. 21-23. 

This is Phillips’ personal tribute to his former faculty colleague at Wiscon- 
sin. The genuine rapport between the men is attested to when Phillips says that 
leaving Madison served only to lengthen “the tether of my attachment’ Cp. 21). 
Turner brought Phillips to Wisconsin in 1902 to teach the history of the South, 
just as he had brought Fish two years earlier to teach the history of his native 
New England. After 1911 Phillips was a professor of history at the Univ ersity of 
Michigan and Yale. His best known volume is Life and Labor in the Old South 
(1929). 


[148] 
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Shannon, Fred A. “A Post Mortem on the Labor-Safety-Valve Theory,” Agricul- 
tural History, v. 19 (January 1945), pp. 31-37. 

In his typically clinical manner, Shannon disposes of the labor-safety-valve 
theory for all time. He seals the body in its coffin and lays it to rest. “Let those 
who will consult the spirit rappers to bring forth its ghost” (p. 37). Certainly 
it is a historian of unique capabilities who can handle any topic with such finality! 
While admitting that western lands were a safety valve for agrarian discontent, 
the author carefully shows how these lands were negligible as a safety valve for 
urban industrial workers. The violence of the Coeur d’Alene strike in Idaho and 
the Homestead strike in Pennsylvania proved that the frontier was not preventing 
labor unrest. In fact, Shannon demonstrates that cities were a safety valve for 
dissatishied farmers. Author of The Farmer’s Last Frontier, Professor Shannon 
has been a member of the history department at the University of Illinois since 


1939. 


Freund, Rudolph. “Turner’s Theory of Social Evolution,” Agricultural History, 
v. 19 (April 1945), pp. 78-87. 

Freund pictures Turner as a sociologist discovering in America’s frontier ex- 
perience the universal evolution of society through its various stages. The author 
is a staff member of the School of Rural Social Economics, University of Virginia. 


Hayes, C. J. H. “The American Frontier — Frontier of What?,” American 
Historical Review, v. 51 (January 1946), pp. 199-216. 

In this 1945 American Historical Association presidential address, Hayes 
states that it is high time for historians to concern themselves with the broader 
aspects of the frontier. Rather than studying the American frontier as an isolated 
phenomenon, historians should try to relate American developments to their 
European antecedents. The transit of culture, Hayes insists, was to the frontier, 
not from. Continued emphasis on the strictly American aspects of the frontier 
will produce a most unfortunate intellectual isolationism. It is America as a 
part of the Atlantic Community that must be studied. Professor Hayes was a 
member of the history department at Columbia from 1910 to 1950. His con- 
tributions in the field of European history include A Generation of Materialism 
and numerous textbooks. 


Malin, James C. Essays on Historiography (Lawrence, Kansas: The Author, 
1946). 188 pp. 

The initial essay in this collection deals with Turner's frontier hypothesis. 
Malin repeats his 1944 assertion that Turner was obsessed with closed space. 
To this Kansas scholar, the most serious consequence of the closed space con- 
cept was society’s feeling the need for some substitute for the frontier, once it 
was gone. In the United States, governmental planning became the substitute. 
Malin severely criticizes New Dealers for trying to cloak their “totalitarianism” 
with respectability by using Turner’s thinking as their justification. The author 
says it was a mistake to interpret Turner's presidential address before the Ameri- 
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can Historical Association in 1910 as a blueprint for social planning in the 
absence of a frontier. Malin mistakenly asserts that this 1910 essay was Turner's 
final discussion of the problems raised by the end of the frontier, for “The West 
and American Ideals” (1914) speaks to the same subject. Once Turner accepted 
the closed space theory, with its pessimistic implications, he had no answer for 
twentieth-century problems or “challenging messages” for the post-frontier age, 
contends Malin. His devotion to the frontier was an “escape from the complexi- 
ties of the present” (p. 38). 


Ross, Earle D. “A Generation of Prairie Historiography,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, v. 33 (December 1946), pp. 391-410. 

According to Ross, professor of history at Iowa State University, American 
scholars became conscious of the importance of the prairie region because of 
Turner's hypothesis. One reason the Midwest had not received due historical 
attention before Turner was because of an indefiniteness of demarcation and 
designation. This lack of geographic and social certainty confused “provincial- 
minded historians like Channing” (p. 391). But Turner gave “dignity and 
definiteness to the study of western history” Cp. 392). The hypothesis, Ross con- 
tends, was “predicated largely upon the unique conditions of the Prairie West.” 


Burkhart, J. A. “The Turner Thesis: A Historian’s Controversy,” Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, v. 31 (September 1947), pp. 70-83. 

Much of what passes for the Turner thesis, according to this professor of 
history at Stephens College, has been added by the disciples. They were the 
ones guilty of distortion and over-simplification, not the master. Burkhart con- 
cludes that the West was not a safety valve after the Civil War, that Turner 
generalized too much about the West on the basis of his knowledge of the Old 
Northwest, that he overemphasized the peculiar American character, and that 
he underrated outside influences on American democracy. Of course, these 
conclusions were not particularly novel at the time they were made. This author 
echoes the idea that John D. Hicks set forth in “The ‘Ecology’ of Middle Western 
Historians,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, v. 24 (June 1941), p. 348, that 
the true role of the frontier is to be found in the interaction of the frontier and 
industrial forces shaping America. 


Pierson, George W. “Recent Studies of Turner and the Frontier Doctrine,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 34 (December 1947), pp. 453-458. 
The article comments on six essays relating to the frontier hypothesis and 
appearing in Agricultural History in 1945. Although the author adds no new 
information to aid in understanding the hypothesis, he does clarify the five ques- 
tions these articles aim at answering. They are (1) What was Turner like as 
a man, writer, teacher? (2) Exactly what was the theory? (3) How much of the 
theory is still tenable and how much must be discarded as clearly contrary to 
fact? (4) Where did Turner get his ideas? and (5) What were the traditional 


American attitudes toward the West, the frontier, and the westward movement 
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that made the wide acceptance of Turner’s doctrine possible? It would be difh- 
cult to say that Pierson’s defining these issues called forth subsequent articles 
to answer the questions, such as Lee Benson’s 1950 and 1951 essays. But at 
least Pierson did pose questions that have been later answered — whether or 
not in direct response. Despite the fact that Pierson and others with obvious anti- 
Turnerian biases have been astonished at the extraordinary vogue and vitality 
of the frontier hypothesis, the vogue continues. So it is just as pertinent now for 
students to address themselves to those questions still unanswered as it was 
in 1947. 


Zaslow, Morris. “The Frontier Hypothesis in Recent Historiography,” Canadian 
Historical Review, v. 29 (June 1948), pp. 153-157. 

The contribution of this piece lies in evaluating the effect of the frontier 
on societies other than the American. The author quotes the leading student of 
Canadian history, Professor A. R. M. Lower, to the effect that political democracy 
springs largely from tradition, rather than environment. Interestingly enough, 
Lower made this comment in 1930, the year Benjamin Wright drew the same 
conclusion. Zaslow sees the frontier hypothesis applicable to Russian history, 
with the sole exception of political democracy. There the frontier promoted a 
more democratic social life, but the government remained despotic. The con- 
clusion is that environment alone was insufficient to produce American-type 
democracy. Frontier countries without the Anglo-Saxon political legacy have not 
necessarily been moved toward political democracy. Mr. Zaslow is a professor 
of history at the University of Toronto. 


Holt, W. Stull. “I digg the Turner Hypothesis, and the Safety-Valve Theory,” 
Agricultural History, v. 22 (July 1948), pp. 175-176. 

Chairman of the en department at the University of Washington, Pro- 
fessor Holt suggests in this article that Turner may have derived the safety- 
valve theory finale Hegel’s Philosophie der Geschichte. 


Curti, Merle E. Frederick Jackson Turner (Mexico, D. F.: Instituto Panameri- 
cano de Geografia e Historia, Comision de Historia, 1949). 38 pp. (Reprinted 
as Chapter II of Curti’s Probing Our Past [New York: Harper, 1955].) 

In this pamphlet Curti analyzes the impact of Turner on historical thought. 
He shows how the man’s experiences influenced his thinking. Turner was early 
aware of the diverse factors influencing history and stressed the historian’s need 
for an understanding of such fields as economics, geography, demography, 
sociology, statistics, psychology, biology, physiography, literature, and art. While 
Turner chose to study the frontier and sections, he expressed from the outset of 
his career the need to examine the interrelations in history. The fact that he chose 
to travel one segment of the path did not mean he was unaware that the trail 
stretched beyond. Curti emphasizes Turner’s fruitful work at the University of 
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Wisconsin. In addition to developing the department of history into a leading 
center for graduate study, he was active in promoting Wisconsin’s extension pro- 
gram. This program, designed to educate the plain people of the state as well 
as to aid governmental agencies, became known as the Wisconsin Idea. Like 
many others who studied with Turner, Curti was profoundly impressed by the 
experience. “Few that knew him were ever the same thereafter” (p. 36). 


Hofstadter, Richard. “Turner and the Frontier Myth,” The American Scholar, 
v. 18 (Autumn 1949), pp. 433-443. 

In some respects the criticism of Hofstadter, a history professor at Columbia, 
echoes indictments made by Hacker and Hayes. Hofstadter deplores the intel- 
lectual isolationism of Turner’s thesis, his vague terminology, and his faulty 
geographic determinism. He considered Turner’s emphasis on free land “a major 
distortion of American history” (p. 441). This essay was among the last of the 
genuinely vindictive onslaughts against the frontier hypothesis. Hofstadter is 
the author of The Age of Reform, The American Political Tradition, and Social 
Darwinism in American Thought. 


Taylor, George Pogers, ed. The Turner Thesis Concerning the Role of the Fron- 
tier in American History (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1949). 106 pp. 

This collection of essays seeks to present varying viewpoints on Turner's 
hypothesis. In addition to representative statements from Turner, Paxson, Wright, 
Shannon, Hacker, Pierson, Hayes, and Craven —all of which are annotated 
elsewhere in this bibliography — the volume includes an “Introduction” and “Sug- 
gestions for Additional Reading.” A revised edition of this book appeared in 1956. 
It buttressed the defense of the frontier hypothesis by including articles by Webb, 
and Stanley Elkins and Eric McKitrick, both of which are annotated in this 
bibliography. Deleted from the new edition were the glowing tribute by Paxson 
and Shannon’s dispatch of the labor-safety-valve theory. 


Sharp, Paul F. “When Our West Moved North,” American Historical Review, 
v. 55 (January 1950), pp. 286-300. 

To say that the American westward movement ended in 1890 reflected a na- 
tional provincialism, Sharp contends. Although there was no further frontier 
line on the United States Census maps, the westward movement did not stop 
—it continued north of the forty-ninth parallel into Canada. This movement 
into Canada was a natural extension of the American settler’s search for free 
land. Ultimately over one and one-quarter million Americans followed the west- 
ward movement into Canada. The author, successively a professor of history at 
Iowa State University and the University of Wisconsin, is now president of 
Hiram College. He is the author of Agrarian Revolt in Western Canada and 
Whoop-Up Country. 
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Benson, Lee. “Achille Loria’s Influence on American Economic Thought, Includ- 
ing his Contributions to the Frontier Hypothesis,” Agricultural History, v. 24 
(October 1950), pp. 182-199. 

Turner, in his 1893 essay, acknowledged an indebtedness to the Italian 
economist Loria. This article analyzes the extent of this indebtedness. Benson 
concludes that Turner’s concepts of the importance of free land and of social 
evolution on the frontier were based on Loria’s writings. Consequently, “He 
who would understand Turner must first master Loria” (p. 196). Benson is 
on the staff of Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied Social Research. 


Smith, Henry Nash. Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950). 305 pp. 

The subtitle of this book offers a good index to its approach. Smith pictures 
the West conceived by eighteenth and nineteenth-century Americans as a series 
of images or symbols. Then he shows how Turner’s concepts emanated from 
these myths, embodying as they did prevalent American attitudes and emotions. 
In the course of the volume, Smith demonstrates the struggle of opposing images. 
Early in American history, the idea of an American Empire was ambivalent. 
One notion tended toward a mercantilist hegemony in world commerce; the 
other, toward conquering the interior of the continent to create an agricultural 
paradise. While these images were not antagonistic, they could not command 
equal allegiance. Historically the agricultural was to predominate (p. 13). An- 
other ambivalence concerned America’s concepts of the West. There was the 
immediate, and often distasteful, agricultural West, peopled by boorish farmers. 
Then there was the Wild West, with its exhilarating adventure and derring-do 
(p. 55). A further conflict of myths occurred in the process of the westward 
movement. The West, as the Garden of the World, clashed with the West as the 
Great American Desert. Since the former had greater vitality, Westerners tried 
to force the desert myth into conformity with the garden myth (pp. 202-203). 

Smith contends that Turner was trapped by his involvement in the garden 
myth. If the garden was the fount of America’s democratic blessings, what course 
could the historian chart for democracy when the garden was no more? Further- 
more, this agrarian myth was incapable of accounting for the contribution of 
industrialism in American society. And finally, this myth turned American 
thoughts inward, producing an isolationist attitude (pp. 301-304). Virgin Land 
has won Smith wide acclaim. The American Historical Association awarded him 
the Dunning Prize in 1950, the year of the book’s publication, and Columbia 
University presented him the Bancroft Award in 1951. Despite the book’s literary 
excellence and imaginative approach, it has certain defects. Perhaps Smith places 
too much confidence in these myths that are his own literary creations. Assuming 
then that his myths are valid as historical causation factors, he facilely erects a 
logical superstructure on a foundation that remains basically assumptive. At 
the time the book was published, Smith was a professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Currently he is a professor of English at the University 


of California, Berkeley. 
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Benson, Lee. “The Historical Background of Turner's Frontier Essay,” Agricul- 
tural History, v. 25 CApril 1951), pp. 59-82. 

The burden of this essay is that since Turner’s frontier hypothesis was so 
definitely a product of the intellectual milieu of his time, it probably is not as 
good a key to understanding American history as was long supposed. 


Craven, Avery. “Frederick Jackson Turner and the Frontier Approach,” Uni- 
versity of Kansas City Review, v. 18 (Autumn 1951), pp. 3-17. 

In this essay Craven explains Turner's organic concept of frontier society, as 
exhibited in The Rise of the New West and The United States, 1830-1850. 
Turner viewed society “as an ever-growing organism whose self-consciousness 
was history” Cp. 13). His aim was to explain society, not narrate events. For 


this explanation Turner drew on geography, economics, sociology, and political 
science. 


Dale, Edward Everett. “Turner —the Man and Teacher,” University of Kansas 
City Review, v. 18 (Autumn 1951), pp. 18-28. 

The author further documents the tremendous impact Turner had on his 
students. Dale presents Turner as a genuinely gracious and responsive person 
—a man who felt he had as much to learn from students as they from him. From 
his experience on the Indian Territory frontier, Dale contends that Turner’s 
emphasis on the importance of free land was not unfounded, eastern critics not- 
withstanding. For some forty years Dale was a member of the history department 
at the University of Oklahoma. During 1958-59, he was an M. D. Anderson 
Professor of History at the University of Houston. 


Harper, N. D. “Turner the Historian: ‘Hypothesis’ or ‘Process’?” University 
of Kansas City Review, v. 18 (Autumn 1951), pp. 76-86. 

This Australian historian emphasizes Turner’s interest in the frontier process, 
rather than in the West as a region. Harper says the greatest difference between 


the frontier experience in the United States and Australia was the absence of free 
land in the latter. 


Mood, Fulmer. “The Origin, Evolution, and Application of the Sectional Con- 
cept, 1750-1900,” in Merrill Jensen, ed., Regionalism in America (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1951), pp. 5-98. 

While tracing the development of sectionalism in America, Mood points 
out that Turner instituted the first academic course in the history of an Ameri- 
can section — the West — in 1895-96. Turner transmitted his belief in the impor- 
tance of sectionalism in the nation’s growth to students and thereby laid the 
foundation for countless illuminating studies. 
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Smith, Henry Nash. “The West as an Image of the American Past,” University 
of Kansas City Review, v. 18 (Autumn 1951), pp. 29-40. 

Smith is primarily occupied in this essay with discrediting the West as a 
typical image of America and the frontier as a key to American history. If indi- 
vidualism is equated with frontier democracy, then the frontiersman becomes 
the “highest value of our society” Cp. 35). The trouble here is that the frontiers- 
man naed apart from vital urban developments and was unaffected by the im- 
portation of European ideas. (Marcus Hansen would argue that many of these 
European ideas came with the immigrants who went directly to the frontier.) 
To accept the frontiersman, then, as the touchstone of American society would 
be to ignore too much of importance, and would consequently be unhistorical. 
The author offers plausible theories about Turner's acceptance by two different 
generations. Scholars around the turn of the century approved of his “scientific” 
method. His explanation of the historical process as evolutionary fit into the pre- 
valent and popular concept of Social Darwinism (p. 37). The 1920’s embraced 
Turner because his emphasis on the West gave an intellectual peg for the 
revolt against the Puritan tradition in America (p. 36). 


Kaplan, Lawrence S. “Frederick Jackson Turner and Imperialism,” Social Sci- 
ence, Vv. 27 (January 1952), pp. 12-16. 

The author pictures Turner as a nationalist, but not an imperialist, since he 
equated nationalism with democracy. The democratic rights of man, which 
imperialism inevitably curtailed, remained a beacon of hope for Turner. Kaplan, 
an assistant professor of history at Kent State University, therefore feels that 
Turner's thinking in no wise gave impetus to America’s imperial adventure — a 
view William A. Williams sharply contests. 


Harper, N. D. “Frontier and Section: A Turner ‘Myth’?” Historical Studies 
Australia and New Zealand, v. 5 (May 1952), pp. 135-153. 

While surveying the main components of the frontier hypothesis, Harper 
incorporates much of the pertinent criticism. The author, a professor of history 
at the University of Melbourne, thinks that Turner’s fundamental contribution 
was to enlarge the field of history and to develop a new methodology. This new 
methodology had to do with history as explaining a process, not narrating. A 
weakness of this essay is that it never addresses itself to its title. The questions 
of the “myth” are never answered. Furthermore, Harper’s indebtedness to other 
scholars, as evidenced by similarities of ideas and language, is too great to go 
unacknowledged. He has appropriated Craven’s image of Turner as a watershed 
figure, looking back to “the old individualistic democracy” rather than facing 
the “advancing urban-industrial order,” without citing the Jernegan essay (p. 
266). Too, he borrowed without citation Craven’s 1939 description of Turner's 
interest in the main stream of the historical process, while ignoring the cross- 
currents. (“The ‘Turner’ Theories and the South,” Journal of Southern History, 
v.5, p. 295). 
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Riegel, Robert E. “Current Ideas of the Significance of the United States Fron- 
tier,” Revista de Historia de América, v. 33 (June 1952), pp. 25-43. 

In this essay, designed primarily for those not readily acquainted with the 
history of the United States, Riegel puts the frontier hypothesis i in its historical 
setting. He deals with the salient issues of the hypothesis and presents the ques- 
tions raised by critics. The article points out that Turner was trying to answer 
the vital questions of his day — questions dealing with inroads being made on 
democracy and individualism. 


Treadgold, Donald W. “Russian Expansion in the Light of Turner’s Study of 
the American Frontier,” Agricultural History, v. 26 (October 1952), pp. 147-152. 

The author finds striking parallels between the frontier processes in the 
United States and Russia. The Ukrainian steppe early operated as a safety valve, 
as did Siberia in the nineteenth century. In Siberia the peasant experienced a 
frontier transformation. He became “more self-reliant, independent, and more 
of an individualist; at the same time he was more like his neighbors than he had 
ever been, even though his fellow villagers might come from a dozen different 
provinces of European Russia” (p. 151). These traits sound highly reminiscent 
of Turner’s description of the American frontiersman. Treadgold, a specialist in 
Russian history, is an associate professor at the University of Washington. He 
has worked with that University’s Russia in Asia Project. 


Webb, Walter Prescott. The Great Frontier (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1952). 434 pp. 

The Great Frontier was that portion of the world unsettled at the end of 
the fifteenth century. All this land was for Europe (the Metropolis) a frontier. 
In this eloquent volume, Webb lifts Turner’s frontier concept out of its American 
setting and applies it on a global basis. He presents the period from 1500 to 
1900 as the Age of the Frontier. During this period modern institutions matured 
under boom conditions—the Great Frontier's bounty furnishing the boom. 
With the closing of the Great Frontier, what is to be the fate of such institutions 
as democracy, capitalism, and individualism? Will they persevere when the con- 
ditions creating them no longer prevail? Webb's attitude is realistically pessi- 
mistic. 


Barnhart, John D. Valley of Democracy: The Frontier Versus the Plantation in 
the Ohio Valley, 1775-1818 (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1953). 
338 pp. 

Barnhart’s purpose is to document Turner’s thesis that American democracy 
was a product of the frontier. Barnhart skillfully describes the evolution of 
democracy in Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. He shows how 
the plantation tradition tended to fetter democratic institutions in the states of 
the lower Ohio Valley and how the yeoman tradition promoted democracy in 
the states of the upper valley. The final chapter contains a brief account of the 
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historiographical battles that have raged over this aspect of the frontier hypothesis. 
A highly useful bibliography complements the book’s narrative. The author is 


a professor of history at Indiana University. 


Marks, Barry. “The Concept of the Myth in Virgin Land,” American Quarterly, 
v. 5 (Spring 1953), pp. 71-76. 

While not questioning the usefulness of the myth as an approach to history, 
the author points out that Henry Nash Smith did not escape some inconsistences 
in employing the myth as the central idea of Virgin Land. Marks’ chief conten- 
tion is that if myths are to be used as a historical tool, they should be considered 
—either true or false—or neither. Smith’s problem was that he failed to treat 
myths with consistency. Marks, a former student of Smith, is a professor in 
General Studies at the University of Minnesota. 


Williamson, W. L. “A Sidelight on the Frontier Thesis: A New Turner Letter,” 
Newberry Library Bulletin, v..3 (April 1953), pp. 46-49. 

Here we have additional evidence of Turner's genuine personal and pro- 
fessional modesty. His letter to the program committee of the American His- 
torical Association suggested that he was willing for his doctoral student, Orin 
G. Libby, to speak in his place at the Chicago meeting on July 12, 1893. Libby’s 
paper was entitled “Distribution of the Vote on the Ratification of the Consti- 
tution.” As students of historiography know, the committee decided to stick with 
Turner's “The Significance of the Frontier in American History.” Williamson, 
who was in the Graduate Library School at the University of Chicago when 
he unearthed this letter, concludes that the frontier hypothesis would not have 
been stillborn had the committee taken Turner at his word. Rather, this letter 
merely demonstrates Turner's generous nature — before he had achieved any 
stature in his profession, a time when generosity of spirit would not have been 
likely to manifest itself had it not been innate. 


Stevens, Harry R. “Cross Section and Frontier,” South Atlantic Quarterly, v. 52 
(July 1953), pp. 445-463. 

A great interest in local and county history existed in the Midwest in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, according to Stevens, a professor of history at 
Duke University. This interest manifested itself in the creation of historical so- 
cieties, libraries, and document collections. Then in 1893 Turner brought all 
this interest into a meaningful focus with his frontier hypothesis. The writings 
of Turner and his “school” have four common characteristics, Stevens says. They 
are (1) service to an ideal, (2) recognition of the forces that operate in making 
a society, (3) recognition that the social sciences are essentially one, and (4) 
literary felicity. The author comments that, despite the wide acceptance of 
Turner’s interpretations, the American Historical Association’s 1926 volume, 
The Writing of History (authored by Jusserand, Abbott, Colby, and Bassett), 
did not even mention Turner or the hypothesis. 
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Jacobs, Wilbur R. “Frederick Jackson Turner — Master Teacher,” Pacific His- 
torical Review, v. 23 (February 1954), pp. 49-58. 

The thesis of this essay is that Turner's importance stems as much from his 
influence on students as from his famous writings. Jacobs musters the testimony 
of such prominent students as Curti, Craven, Bolton, Becker, Hockett, Schafer, 
and Dale to support this contention. The author is chairman of the department a“ 
history at the University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Nichols, Roy F. “The Territories: Seedbeds of Democracy,” Nebraska History, 
v. 35 (September 1954), pp. 159-172. 

The article reaffirms the idea that democracy flourished most luxuriantly 
in the frontier territories. Democracy was never imposed from Washington, 
rather the current ran the other way. ‘The author, dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences at the University of Pennsylvania, calls for increasing 
study of the political development of the territories and states, since this story 
is the wellspring of our democratic inspiration. Now that America can no longer 
witness the birth of the democratic process in new territories, it should enshrine 
this heritage by celebrating the past. 


Elkins, Stanley, and Eric McKitrick. “A Meaning for Turner’s Frontier,” Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, v . 69 (September and December 1954), pp. 321-353, 
565-602. 

These Columbia University professors have concluded that much of Turner's 
concept can be discarded as crude and inexact — save the one feature that has 
mattered most, the frontier’s promotion of democracy. For all its inadequacies, 
Turner's hypothesis has become a part of America’s “cultural me taphor” and 
remains “the closest thing we have had to seminal contribution to the theory 


of American history” (p. 602). 


Blackwood, George D. “Frederick Jackson Turner and John Rogers Commons 
— Complementary Thinkers,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 41 (De- 
cember 1954), pp. 471-488. 

Blackwood finds four patterns of thought shared by these two outstanding 
professors at the University of Wisconsin. These are the recognition of relativism 
in historical writing, a concern with the growth of institutions unique to Amer- 
ica, the effort to explain American development in terms of opposing forces, and 
a lack of academic provincialism and dogmatism in their efforts to present an 
integrated treatment of the American experience. In discussing the differences 
between the two scholars, the author, an assistant professor of political economy 
at Boston University, unfortunately misstates his case by confusing the deduc- 
tive and inductive approaches. He casts Turner in the deductive aii and Com- 
mons in the other, showing how each triumphed following his particular method 


Cp. 485)! 
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Potter, David M. “Abundance and the Frontier Hypothesis,” Chapter VII in 
People of Plenty (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954). 219 pp. 

The chief criticism Potter makes of the hypothesis is that Turner equated 
abundance with soil fertility. Even at the time Turner wrote, much of Amer- 
ica’s wealth was derived through technological rather than environmental means. 
This technological abundance was soon to prove more of a lodestone than free 
land. The frontier retained its importance as a significant factor in national de- 
velopment only “as long as it remained the lowest threshold of access to America’s 
abundance...” Cp. 165). Potter also attacks Webb's geographic determinism 
in The Great Frontier. It is not environment (the Great Frontier) alone which 
creates abundance, but the interaction of environment and technology. The 
author contends that Webb’s disillusion with technology’s inability to create new 
frontiers or to improve what we now have is unfounded. Potter is a professor of 
history at Stanford University. 


Malin, James C. The Contriving Brain and the Skillful Hand in the United 
States (Lawrence, Kansas: The Author, 1955). 436 pp. 

By the author’s own admission, this volume is deficient in organization (p. 
199). Moreover, it represents one of the most bizarre collections of historical data 
ever assembled between covers. The thesis, finally announced on p. 398, is that 
“creative thought about the potentiality of the North American continent” 
stemmed from the contriving brain and skillful hand, not from the open fron- 
tier. Again, Malin reiterates Turner’s closed space concept and its New Deal 
consequences. Scattered throughout the book are Malin’s invariably interesting 
diatribes against the group thinking of the Social Science Research Council 
and the historical relativists of the Beard-Becker school. More than anything 
else, this book strikes one as the passionate cry of an individual for self-expres- 
sion in a world making frightening inroads on all forms of individualism. What 
a pity that the voice so raised speaks with such disregard for the canons of 
systematic communication of ideas! 


Lattimore, Owen. “The Frontier in History,” Relazioni del X Congresso Inter- 
nazionale di Scienze Storiche, (Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1955), v. 1, pp. 103-138. 

Devoted primarily to the history of the Chinese frontier, this article makes 
little attempt to draw parallels between the Chinese and other frontiers. Yet 
Lattimore, professor of history at Johns Hopkins University, does maintain, 
contrary to Turner, that the culture settlers brought to frontiers did more to 
determine the nature of frontier r society than did the environment. Hence, cul- 
tural differences account for the dissimilarities between the French, Spanish, 
and English frontiers in North America. Lattimore makes the same point Webb 
stresses in “The American West, Perpetual Mirage” — that areas with short his- 
tories “seem instinctively to compensate for the shortness... by emphasizing 
the particularities of their society” Cp. 135). Turner, the author contends, was 
an acute observer, but he saw things “standing on his head.” Such improper 
focus led Turner to emphasize what the frontier did to society, rather than vice 
versa. 
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Pomeroy, Earl. “Toward a Reorientation of Western History: Continuity and 
Environment,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 41 (March 1955), pp. 
579-600. 

Western history, Pomeroy contends, has largely been written on the assump- 
tion that the environment produced radicalism. He argues persuasively that peo- 
ple in the West were conforming, imitative, unimaginative, and often conserva- 
tive. This radical-environment bias has fundamentally distorted the study of the 
West. Pomeroy criticizes the unquestioning use of literary sources as documen- 
tation for Western history. Travel accounts by Eastern urbanites quite con- 
ceivably present less than a balanced picture of the West. The solution to the 
problem of how Western history should be written will not be found in criticizing 
Turner's shortcomings. Rather the student of the West should adopt Turner’s 
concern for analysis and synthesis, lucid prose, and mental acuity. He should, 
like Turner, eschew antiquarianism and seek to relate Western history to the 
grand sweep of historical development. Pomeroy, a professor of history at the 
University of Oregon, is the author of In Search of the Golden West: The 


Tourist in Western America. 


Sharp, Paul F. “Three Frontiers: Some Comparative Studies of Canadian, Amer- 
ican, and Australian Settlement,” Pacific Historical Review, v. 24 (November 
1955), pp. 369-377. 

American historians might come to a better understanding of the role the 
frontier played in the development of the United States if they would compare 
similar experiences in other countries. Before any such comparison would yield 
significant results, Sharp warns, the conditions under consideration would have 
to be roughly analogous. The conditions under which frontier experiences should 
be compared are contemporaneous settlement, similar cultural heritages and tech- 
nologies, and similar physical environments. 


Williams, William Appleman. “The Frontier Thesis and American Foreign 
Policy,” Pacific Historical Review, v. 24 (November 1955), pp. 379-395. 
America’s imperial impulse, according to Williams, had its intellectual roots 
in Turner and Brooks Adams. The dynamism of the westward movement did 
not stop once the continental frontier was exhausted — it furnished the impetus 
to carry the American flag and institutions to overseas outposts. Turner's thesis 
made democracy the function of the westward movement, and Adams’ The Law 
of Civilization and Decay advocated imperialistic expansion to preserve the status 
quo at home. The author demonstrates the influence of Turner’s and Adams’ ideas 
on those directly responsible for formulating American foreign policy — Wilson 
and the two Roosevelts. Williams, who is a professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, throws the ideas of these expansionists into stark contrast 
with the self-containment principle of Beard. The latter believed that America 
should be content to develop its own resources and not try to promulgate its 
ideas abroad, for any such attempt would lead inevitably to a clash with other 
national ideologies that would result in the negation of democracy. The ex- 
pansionist ideas of Turner and Adams finally met their match in the ideas of 
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Einstein and Oppenheimer. Our expansionist drive has led America into a clash 
that could conceivably spell disaster for democracy — not to say civilization. So 
Beard’s policy of self-containment was right after all, Williams says. And the 
inability of democracy to expand without courting disaster proves Beard a bet- 
ter historian than Turner and Adams! Without arguing the relative merits of 
these historians (an activity that strikes this annotator as largely irrelevant and 
fruitless), it might be appropriate to raise the question of whether American 
democracy would have been invulnerable to attack had it followed Beard’s 
imprecations. Does it follow that American democracy could have continued to 
flourish had the United States abandoned its interests in what occurred beyond 
its shores? Is it historically accurate to contend that the expansionist impulse 
generated by Turner’s and Adams’ history culminated in thermonuclear fission? 
Was the frontier thesis responsible for the rise of fascism and communism and 
their attendant clash with American democracy? A final question for those who 
seek historical justification in isolationism — who was the greater realist, who had 
the keener insight into man’s nature, Charles A. Beard or John Donne? 


Andersen, Per Sveaas. Westward is the Course of Empires (Oslo: Oslo Uni- 
versity Press, 1956). 133 pp. 

The purpose of this book, which was the author’s doctoral thesis, is to trace 
the development of Turner’s thought in the decade preceding the 1893 essay. 
By so doing, Andersen hopes to achieve an understanding of Turner's thinking 
that will give meaning to the formulation of the frontier hypothesis. Andersen’s 
method is to subject Turner’s writings from 1883 to 1893 to a detailed textual 
analysis. He determines six “active” concepts in Turner: the frontier, the West, 
free land, the idea of nature, the idea of evolution, and the economic thought- 
complex of land and trade, and analyzes the 1883-1893 writings in these terms. 
Andersen considers such Turnerian ideas as the promotion of democracy, the 
safety valve, nationalism, and the frontier cycle as “passive” in this formative 
period. Consequently he devotes scant attention to them. 


Parker, Edith H. “William Graham Sumner and the Frontier,’ Southwest 
Review, v. 41 (Autumn 1956), pp. 357-365. 

The thesis of this article is that Sumner anticipated many of the ideas of 
Turner and Webb. Yet Sumner’s ideas about the frontier were never central in 
his thinking. They were scattered about in his remarkably diverse publication 
outlets. The author feels it unlikely that Turner was familiar with Sumner’s 
frontier ideas when he wrote his 1893 essay. Dr. Parker is a professor of history 
at Del Mar College in Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Riegel, Robert E. “American Frontier Theory,” Journal of World History, v. 3 
(1956), pp. 356-380. 

In this article for the UNESCO journal, Riegel surveys Turner's frontier 
hypothesis and examines pertinent criticisms. While cognizant of shortcomings 
in the hypothesis, Riegel feels that Turner’s generalizations were basically sound. 
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But rather than have contemporary American society interpret its experience in 
terms of the frontier hypothesis, Riegel calls for the present age to formulate its 
own historical generalizations based on twentieth-century conditions. Riegel, a 
professor of history at Dartmouth, has written America Moves West and Young 
America. 


Webb, Walter Prescott. “The American West — Perpetual Mirage,” Harper's, 
May 1957, pp. 25-31. 

The thesis of this article is that the West is deficient in certain essentials, 
such as water. At the heart of the West lies the Great American Desert, and 
Webb insists that Stephen H. Long was exactly right when he so labeled the 
area in 1823. Because of this deficiency, the West has been forced to improvise. 
It has been like playing a fiddle with just one string. The results have at times 
been bizarre. While other sections have been able to capitalize on what they 
have, the West has had to glorify its abnormalities. According to Webb, none 
of his previous writing ever aroused such controversy as this article. The Denver 
Post'told Webb to take off his glasses and lay down his Ph.D. — he had picked a 
fight! 


Wyman, Walker D., and Clifton B. Kroeber, eds. The Frontier in Perspective 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957). 300 pp. 

In the summer of 1954, the University of Wisconsin sponsored a series of 
lectures under the general title, “Wisconsin Reconsiders the Frontier.” The 
series was in honor of the memory of Lyman C. Draper. The essays in this 
book were among the papers delivered at that time. Walter Prescott Webb's 
statement on “The Western World Frontier” is largely a reiteration of the thesis 
of The Great Frontier. Webb says that historians may disagree on the influence of 
the frontier, “but it would require a strangely perverse mind to deny that there 
was some effect” (p. 112). “The Southern Frontier: An Interpretation,” by 
Thomas P. Abernethy, proposes that the Southern frontier was not nearly so 
democratic as Turner pictured it. Both the Kentucky and Tennessee consti- 
tutions contained provisions that removed state government far from the people's 
hands. “The experience of the Tennessee frontier makes it clear that it takes 
more than the forest to produce democracy” (p. 138). Abernethy, a professor 
of history at the University of Virginia, is the author of Three Virginia Fron- 
tiers and Western Lands in the American Revolution. Paul W. Gates, in “Fron- 
tier Estate Builders and Farm Laborers,” indicates that frontier society was far 
more complex, economically and socially, than Turner supposed. The juxtaposi- 
tion of tenant laborers with great land owners did not produce either social 
homogeneity or “common addiction to democratic principles’ Cp. 161). Chair- 
man of the Cornell history department, Gates has written Frontier Landlords 
and Pioneer Tenants and Fifty Million Acres. In “Classics on the Midwest Fron- 
tier,” Walter R. Agard presents the Midwest as a bastion of classicism. Immedi- 
ately before and after the Civil War, the Midwest received migrants from 
northern Europe who were trained in the classics. These men inevitably gave 
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“cultural distinction to the pioneer scene” (p. 181). Among the evidences of 
their influence are the classical designs of many Midwestern public buildings 
and the inclusion of classical studies in curricula. Agard, a professor of classics 
at the University of Wisconsin, is the author of The Greek Mind. 


Billington, Ray Allen. The American Frontier (Washington: American His- 
torical Association, 1958). 32 pp. 

This booklet ably explains Turner's frontier hypothesis and incorporates an 
extensive amount of historiographical comment. The publication succeeds ad- 
mirably in apprising the reader of the status of the frontier hypothesis in current 
critical thought. Billington, a professor of history at Northwestern, is the author 
of Westward Expansion. 


Billington, Ray Allen. “The Frontier in American Thought and Character,” 
a paper read before the Second International Congress of Historians of the United 
States and Mexico at the University of Texas, November 5, 1958. 

Billington proves clearly that there are yet new and meaningful things to 
be said about the American frontier experience. He points out that the mobility 
of frontiersmen has carried over into contemporary American society and has 
resulted in feelings of insecurity. Also, American society still enjoys a frontier 
atmosphere of economic opportunity because of the continuing exploitation of 
the frontier’s original abundance. 


Billington, Ray Allen. “How the Frontier Shaped the American Character,” 
American Heritage, v. 9 (April 1958), pp. 86-89. i-S& 

This statement is an eloquent reaffirmation of the author's belief in the fron- 
tier hypothesis as the most persuasive and meaningful interpretation of American 
history yet advanced. The article states the hypothesis and considers the sig- 
nificant criticism. Billington contends that while the American frontier cannot 
be credited with the creation of individualism, democracy, and inventiveness, 
it did broaden, deepen, and confirm these traits in a peculiarly American mold. 
The author gives particular attention to the question of why other countries 
with frontiers, such as Russia, Brazil, Argentina, and Australia, did not develop 
along the same lines as the United States, if geography was such a powerful 
determinant. His answer is that the political and economic conditions exist- 
ing before people had access to the open spaces prevented other frontier nations 
from developing similarly to the United States. Billington acknowledges the 
weaknesses of many of Turner's generalizations and certainly makes no unquali- 
fied defense of the frontier hypothesis as Holy Writ. But after considering the 
pros and cons dispassionately, he concludes that the hypothesis remains an essen- 
tial, if not the sole, tool for understanding American history. 
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Bartlett, Richard A. “Freedom and the Frontier: A Pertinent Re-Examination,” 
Mid-America, v. 40 (July 1958), pp. 131-138. 

More than anything else, this article is a caveat for frontierless America. 
Proceeding from the assumption that the frontier encouraged freedom, Bartlett 
sees dire consequences in the exhaustion of the frontier. America has lost its self- 
confident swagger of the nineteenth century because it has lost its optimism 
for the future. Freedom has a hollow sound to a nation that must be constantly 
on guard for an attack. The growth of population and urbanization, with the 
development of technology and science, have made us aware that a naive faith 
in the future is no longer tenable. Unless America can recapture the precious 
faith in freedom engendered by the frontier, Bartlett thinks the nation could 
become “frightened, cowed, complacent, subject to tyranny over both mind and 
body” Cp. 138). The author is an assistant professor of history at Florida State 
University. 


Coleman, Peter J. “The New Zealand Frontier and the Turner Thesis,” Pacific 
Historical Review, v. 27 (August 1958), pp. 221-237. 

While finding many similarities between American and New Zealand ex- 
periences, Coleman maintains it would be an error to credit them to comparable 
frontier origins. Whereas Turner postulated America’s democracy upon environ- 
ment, the formula will not hold for New Zealand. There egalitarian democracy 
sprang from the pioneers’ preconceptions, for New Zealand had no landed 
abundance comparable to that of the United States. Coleman is a history pro- 
fessor at Washington University. 


Gressley, Gene M. “The Turner Thesis— A Problem in Historiography,” Agri- 
cultural History, v. 32 (October 1958), pp. 227-249. 

Gressley, Archivist in the University of Wyoming Library, presents here a 
chronological survey of the criticism of Turner's frontier hypothesis. The article 
is admirable for its extensive coverage — both in the text and footnotes. 


Ostrander, Gilman M. “Turner and the Germ Theory,” Agricultural History, 
v. 32 (October 1958), pp. 258-261. 

The author, an associate professor of history at Michigan State University, 
posits that inherent in Turner’s hypothesis was the belief that political usages 
are determined by racial characteristics. Turner never announced boldly that 
democracy developed i in the American forest because Teutonic people lived there, 
for he was not race-conscious. Yet the intellectual and social milieu of his time 
added credence to the notion that self-government developed in the forest. 
Ostrander suggests that when one no longer holds the racial assumptions, one 
can no longer embrace the hypothesis wholeheartedly. 
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Simler, Norman J. “The Safety-Valve Doctrine Re-Evaluated,” Agricultural His- 
tory, v. 32 (October 1958), pp. 250-257. 

A professor of economics at the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Simler contends that most critics of the safety valve have been misdirected in 
thinking that eastern laborers had to become western farm owners for the safety 
valve to operate. On the contrary, he insists that the movement of population to 
the West for any reason contributed to the lessening of eastern tensions and to 
the performance of the safety valve. Simler jousts with the concepts of Goodrich 
and Davison, Shannon, Kane, and Schafer. He concludes that for those who 
became western property owners, a social safety valve operated; for those who 
remained in the East, an economic safety valve functioned. Elsewhere in the 
same issue, Shannon argues that social unrest persisted; hence no safety valve 
existed. All the West did was to relieve enough steam to toot a peanut roaster 
whistle. Simler, Shannon says, has been concerned with the whistle. 


Allen, H. C. Bush and Backwoods: A Comparison of the Frontier in Australia and 
the United States (East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1959). 
153 pp. 

The author, Commonwealth Fund Professor of American History in the Uni- 
versity of London, presents a most persuasive account of the similarities between 
the frontier experience of the United States and Australia. His points of com- 
parison include geography, inhabitants, products, fiscal problems, frontier tech- 
niques, and the effects of the frontier. The conclusion is that Turner's frontier 
hypothesis has genuine validity in Australian history. The differences between 
the American pe Australian experiences, Allen contends, merely confirm 
Turner's thinking about the influence of environment on civilization. 


Curti, Merle. The Making of an American Community (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1959). 483 pp. 

The aim of this book is to test the central tenet of Turner’s thesis — that the 
frontier promoted democracy. Curti and his assistants chose Trempealeau County, 
Wisconsin, as their testing ground. They subjected this county to the most 
searching quantitative scrutiny. The problems considered included transporta- 
tion, social relationships, earning a living on the farm and in town, county and 
town governmental problems, and educational opportunities. Throughout the 
volume, the reader is aware of Curti’s extreme caution in approaching this 
study. He always emphasizes that he is testing his evidence against his interpre- 
tation of the Turner thesis. This caution and the profusion of quantitative docu- 
mentation give the reader ample justification for accepting Curti’s conclusion — 
that frontier conditions in Trempealeau County did promote democracy. Another 
purpose of this book was to determine the feasibility of applying objective tests 
to such an emotional proposition as the Turner thesis. Although the student of 
historiography knows that Curti approached this problem predisposed as a 
disciple of Turner, the extensive statistical data he presents speaks for itself 
objectiv ely. All told, then, this volume is a masterpiece of historical methodology 
and the kind of specific documentation needed to clarify the issues in the para- 
mount controversy of American historiography. 
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Rundell, Walter Jr. “Concepts of the ‘Frontier’ and the ‘West,’” Arizona and the 
West, v. 1 (Spring 1959), pp. 13-41. 

This article deals with the various components of the frontier hypothesis, 
attempting to incorporate the pertinent criticism to date. The concepts investi- 
gated are definitions of “frontier” and “West;” free land; the westward move- 
ment; the safety valve; the world frontier; the frontier as an agent of democracy, 
nationalism, and isolationism; the character of the Westerner; and the impact 
of geographic determinism. 


Murphy, George G. S., and Arnold Zellner. “Sequential Growth, the Labor- 
Safety-Valve Doctrine and the Development of American Unionism,” Journal 
of Economic History, v. 19 (September 1959), pp. 402-421. 

Despite some scholarly imprecations to those who would exhume the ghost 
of the frontier safety valve, these scholars maintain that “more than a spark of 
vitality” remains in the doctrine. They explain that America’s sequential economic 
growth during the westward movement included all forms of economic activity, 
not just agriculture. By virtue of the nation’s bounteous natural resources, its 
frontier process, operating as an economic safety valve, may well have been 
unique. The authors reiteritated this point in the paper they presented at the 
1959 meeting of the American Historical Association, “A New Look at the 
Turner Thesis.” They emphasized that the American frontier experience was 
unique because of America’s special natural endowments. By implication, then, 
other frontier nations had differing experiences to the extent of their exploitable 
natural resources. The authors think Turner was at his intuitive best when he 
enunciated the safety valve doctrine. Murphy is an assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Stanford Univ ersity and Zellner is an associate professor of economics 


at The University of Washington. 


Wade, Richard D. The Urban Frontier (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1959), 362 pp. 

In describing the rise of western cities between 1790 and 1830, Wade em 
phasizes the importance of urban areas in the overall development of the West. 
In most cases cities, such as St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and Louisville, 
were founded before plows broke the outlying ground. These cities furnished 
the economic, social, and political foundations for the growth of the agricultural 
frontier. The author is a professor of history at the University of Rochester. 


Agnew, Theodore L. “The Turner Thesis and American Religious History,” 
a paper read at the Mississippi Valley Historical Association meeting in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, April 28, 1960. 

From the beginning of his writing, Turner noted the impact of the frontier 
environment on religion; though as Agnew explains, Turner’s concern with 
the religious factor in history was always peripheral. Much of American religious 
history has been written along the lines Turner suggested — to demonstrate en- 
vironmental influences, witness Sweet’s Religion on the American Frontier, 
Goodykoontz’ Home Missions on the American Frontier, Posey’s trilogy on 
Protestant churches in the Old Southwest, and Niebuhr’s The Social Sources 
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of Denominationalism. This professor of history at Oklahoma State University 
also comments on the strong religious traits in Turner's personality — his “preach- 
ing of the frontier,” his enjoining students of history to “lift up your hearts,” and 
his own transcendent idealism. Little wonder that Carl Becker marvelled that 
in Turner there was “some lifted light of the human spirit” and that Louise 
Phelps Kellogg ended her memorial saying, “So being dead, he yet speaketh.” 


Welter, Rush. “The Frontier West as Image of American Society: Conservative 
Attitudes Before the Civil War,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 46 
(March 1960), pp. 593-614. 

In the early days of the Republic, the conservative East viewed the radical 
frontier with real apprehension, fearing that the frontier might unsettle eastern 
institutions. Welter, a professor of history at Bennington College, contends in 
this article that by the Middle Period the East was “taking a much friendlier 
view of the West. This change in opinion resulted in part from the triumph of 
Jacksonian democracy, and in part from the maturation and stability of once- 
fragile institutions. The change also reflected the desire of the East to perpetuate 
conservative institutions in the West. Hence, some of the change was based on 
wishful thinking. The eastern conservatives were desperately striving in their 
thinking to make the West an extension of the eastern status quo. The East 
was trying to preserve its values by extending them in a time of startling social 
change. 


Billington, Ray Allen. “The American Frontier Thesis,” Huntington Library 
Ouarterly, v 23 (May 1960), pp. 201-216. 

In this ile: based on his research in the Turner papers at the Huntington 
Library, Billington enriches a brief survey of the thesis with quotations fon 
Turner's correspondence. The author stresses the frontiersmen’s social mobility 
and egalitarianism. An interesting sidelight on Turner’s career is the statement 
that Turner hoped by leaving the University of Wisconsin he could make its 
regents cease their attack on pure research and thereby render a “service to the 
cause of higher education.” He resigned at Harvard in 1924 because student pres- 
sures hindered his writing. 


Pomeroy, Earl. “Rediscovering the West,” American Quarterly, v. 12 (Spring 
1960), pp. 20-30. 

Professor Pomeroy says every generation interprets the West for itself and 
that most people who have come to the West had a preconceived idea of what 
they would find. Consequently they have often ignored what was actually there. 


Veysey, Laurence R. “Myth and Realtity in Approaching American Regional- 
ism,” American Quarterly, v. 12 (Spring 1969), pp. 31-43. 

Veysey sees the myths of a region as indicating “concrete social experience,” 
and thus of value to the historian. These myths spring from two basic regions, 
defined by the author as areas of continuing qualities (the stable settlements) 
and areas of social impermanence (the frontier). Incorporated in this essay is 
a perceptive critique of Henry Nash Smith’s concept of the myth. 
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Billington, Ray A., and Wilbur R. Jacobs. “The Frederick Jackson Turner Papers 
in the Huntington Library,” Arizona and the West, v. 2 (Spring 1960), pp. 73-77. 

These scholars, who worked in the Turner papers after they’ were opened 
in January 1960, describe the five categories into which the material has been 
divided, and appraise its value to students. The categories are Correspondence, 
Manuscripts, & Documents; Manuscript Volumes; Reading and Research Notes 
& Materials; Miscellaneous Materials; and Books & Pamphlets. The authors 
consider material in the first and last areas to be especially important for revealing 
the development of Turner’s thought and personal characteristics. 


McKitrick, Eric, and Stanley Elkins. “Institutions in Motion,” American Quar- 
terly, v. 12 (Summer 1960), pp. 188-197. 

A sequel to their 1954 essay on the effect of the moving frontier on individuals, 
this article considers the effect of movement on institutions. The authors, cur- 
rently professors of history at Rutgers and Smith, respectively, maintain that 
the process of moving and surviving in new environments forces institutions to 
expand their activities greatly. For instance, the Roman Catholic and Jewish 
groups were presented with totally new conditions in America. They withstood 
the competition and prospered by enlarging their concerns. Too, the very sur- 
vival of institutions often depends on their portability, as in the case of the 
Dodgers, Giants, the United States Army in World War II, and the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. While the authors admit that their article goes far afield from 
Turner's hypothesis, they pay homage to the scholar who has kept our minds — 
and often emotions — active since 1893. His concept of the westward movement 
started a train of inquiry that is far from exhausted. No historian could ask 
for a greater tribute. 
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Notes, News, Queries, Comments 


& Editorial Remarks 


Harwoop P. Hinton has been appointed Assistant Editor of ARIZONA and 
the WEST, effective September 1, 1961. As an undergraduate he majored in 
history at the University of Texas, taking the course in Historical Editing offered 
by Prof. Walter Prescott Webb. He received the Master’s degree at Columbia 
University, working under Prof. Richard B. Morris, and the Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin as a student of Profs. Vernon Carstensen and William B. 
Hesseltine. In the 1960-61 academic year, Dr. Hinton taught American history 
at the A&M College of Texas. He has published in the New Mexico Historical 
Review, the Wisconsin Magazine of History, and the Pacific Historical Review. 
At present he is completing a biography of Major-General John E. Wool, a 
prominent figure in the pre-Civil War period. 


IN RE: WILLIAM ANDREWS CLARK 


Dear Professor Carroll: 


Considering the quality of past articles in ARIZONA and the WEST and 
in light of the need for a good brief account of William Andrews Clark, I was 
keenly disappointed by James High’s “William Andrews Clark, Westerner: An 
Interpretative Vignette” in your Autumn 1960 issue. The number of factual 
errors, both of major and of minor significance, the lack of documentation for 
value judgments, the limited and outdated sources, and the questionable inter- 
pretations require at least a corrective footnote. 

Some of the factual errors are insignificant. But, to keep the record straight, 
Clark’s eldest son was Charles W. Clark, not William Andrews Clark, Jr., as 
Mr. High states (pp. 245, 257, 261, 264); Chief Joseph’s difficulties began in 
Oregon, not “in a final revolt against the white settlers who looked as though 
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they were in Montana to stay” (p. 254); and, according to the Dictionary of 
American Biography, Marcus Daly was born in December, 1841, not 1840 
(p. 246, n. 2). 

Mr. High’s basic interpretation and partial explanation for Clark’s remar- 
riage assumes that his “mean origin excluded him forever from the Social Reg- 
ister” Cp. 247), that only after one of his daughters achieved this distinction 
was Clark able “to project his long-thwarted hope into reality” (p. 254), and 
that “neither he nor his children could get into the Social Register” (p. 261). 
But the New York Social Register included Clark as early as August, 1894, at 
least according to the New-York Historical Society. Further, Mr. High states 
that William Andrews Clark, Jr. “waited until his father died to indulge his 
early tastes in music and letters” (p. 261). His source, Constructive Californians 
(Los Angeles, 1926), reveals precisely the opposite; it points out that the son 
had supported the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra and had collected a 
library of rare volumes for some years prior to his father’s death in 1925. 

In his discussion of political chicanery and corruption in Montana in the 
1880s and 1890s, Mr. High’s errors have confused an essentially uncomplicated 
narrative. For example, in dealing with Clark’s bid for the United States Senate 
in 1889, the author states that Clark lost by three votes (p. 255). He cites no 
sources other than Joseph Kinsey Howard and Hubert Howe Bancroft. But in 
his Montana: High, Wide, and Handsome (New Haven, 1943), Howard states 
that this distribution occurred in 1893 when Clark was again a candidate (p. 65), 
while Bancroft in A History of Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 1845-1889 
(San Francisco, 1890) fails to mention such a vote (pp. 787-806). In this same 
contest of 1889, Mr. High states that Thomas H. Carter, having changed his 
party afhliation from Republican to Democratic, was the victor over Clark in 
the senatorial race (pp. 255-56). Mr. High cites Bancroft as the source for this 
statement, but Bancroft does not mention Carter as a Democratic candidate for 
the Senate in 1889. Moreover, the Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1949 (Washington, 1950), states that Carter was popularly 
elected as a Republican to the House of Representatives in 1889 and that he 
was named chairman of the Republican National Committee in 1892 (p. 954). 
Carter’s “Democratic affiliation” would seem to require additional documentation. 

Mr. High’s explanation for the refusal of Marcus Daly, founder of the 
Anaconda Company, to support Clark’s bid for the Senate is that “Daly rankled 
deeply over Clark’s having pushed him out of Butte” (p. 255). This requires 
explanation. If Mr. High believes that Clark won control of the Anaconda 
Company and its mining enterprises in Butte, he should produce his sources. 
If not, what is the point of the statement? Unfortunately the author ignored 
the more plausible explanations of the Clark-Daly clash in Merrill G. Burlingame 
and K. Ross Toole (eds.), A History of Montana (3 vols., New York, 1957), 
v. 1, pp. 194-98 —an important study that Mr. High appears to have missed, 
judging by his notes. Finally, Mr. High concludes that the result of legislative 


bickering in 1889 “was the election of four senators, none of whom was seated 
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when they went to Washington” (p. 256). But the Senate did seat two of the 
four (Republicans Wilbur F. Sanders and Thomas C. Power) following a brief 
investigation, as the Biographical Directory of the American Congress points out 
(p. 413). In this same account, Mr. High identified Governor Joseph K. Toole 
as a Republican (p. 256), when in fact he was an ardent Democrat. 

In 1899 Clark finally “persuaded” Montana’s legislature to elect him to the 
United States Senate, but in 1900 the Senate launched an investigation into 
charges that Clark had bribed his way into office. One of the star witnesses 
against Clark, Fred Whiteside, a member of the Montana legislature, testified 
that Clark had attempted bribery. Mr. High states that Whiteside “failed to 
explain why he had waited so long to divulge his information, or why he had 
voted for Clark if he intended to expose him” (p. 258). But Forrest L. Foor, 
n “The Senatorial Aspirations of William A. Clark, 1898-1901: a Study in 
Montana Politics” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1941), 
points out that Whiteside had brought the same charges before the Montana 
legislature the previous year, prior to the first ballot for the senatorial seat 
(pp. 54-63). 

Perhaps some of these errors stem from Mr. High’s sources. Twenty-four 
of eighty-one footnotes refer to newspapers of March, 1925, presumably obituary 
notices. Several others refer to secondary sources, since superseded. Mr. High 
apparently missed the careful unpublished work of Forrest L. Foor and the 
unpublished study of Clayton Farrington, “The Political Life of William 
Andrews Clark” (M.A. thesis, Montana State University, Missoula, 1942). 
Moreover, when attempting an appraisal of Clark, one should not overlook 
K. Ross Toole, “The Genesis of the Clark-Daly Feud,” Montana Magazine of 
History, v. 1 (April 1951); the Burlingame and Toole history of Montana; 
Jerre C. Murphy, The Comical History of Montana: A Serious Story for Free 
People (San Diego, 1912); and C. B. Glasscock, The War of the Copper Kings: 
Builders of Butte and Wolves of Wall Street (New York, 1935). Nor should 
one ignore the rewarding manuscripts in the Library of the Historical Society 
of Montana, especially the papers of Martin Maginnis and Samuel T. Hauser, 
both of which contain significant materials on Clark. 

I believe a few of Mr. High’s interpretations are also suspect. Without 
adequate documentation or convincing logic, the author tells us that Clark 
“always considered” Montana his home (p. 252); that his heart “remained in 
Montana” (p. 247); that, as a senator, Clark “was motivated by what he con- 
sidered his state’s and his own interests” (p. 256); and that his “main interest 
was and had been always furthering the welfare of his own state” (p. 260). 
Many Montanans undoubtedly will be surprised to hear of this alleged love 
affair. Mr. High mentions some of Clark’s philanthropic impulses, but few of 
those mentioned benefited Montana directly or indirectly. (Actually, Clark 
did establish a public park in Butte and provided funds for the establishment 
of an orphans’ home, but the author failed to refer to this “generosity” in support 
of his argument.) Clark, his sons, and his daughters spent millions elsewhere 
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but gave surprisingly little to the state of Montana or to its people. As Merrill 
G. Burlingame pointed out in The Montana Frontier (Helena, 1942), “W. A. 
Clark is perhaps the outstanding example of a man who obtained a huge fortune 
in Montana, and who indulged in the acquisition of fine things, few of which 
he ever brought to Montana” (p. 331). If Clark’s affection for Montana was 
apparent in his business practices and in his development of the state’s mining 
and banking industries, Mr. High has failed to develop a cogent case. 

In identifying Clark as a Westerner, Mr. High apparently used the term 
to denote a form of society rather than a geographical area. “Although he came 
from Pennsylvania,” the author stated, “William para Clark appears to 
have been always more of the West than of the East,” for he “was a master of 
the rough and ready political and economic ways of the West” (p. 247). Yet 
this description could be applied equally to such Easterners as John D. Rocke- 
feller, J. P. Morgan, and countless other business and political leaders at the 
close of the nineteenth century. As Mr. High points out elsewhere, Clark was 
“the prototype of American success” (p. 250), and he quotes with approval an 
assessment labeling Clark as “a typical American success in affairs and in money- 
making” (p. 263). These, then, were American attributes and achievements, 
not uniquely Western characteristics. 

Commenting on Joseph Kinsey Howard’s critical evaluation of Clark in 
his pioneering Montana: High, Wide, and Handsome, Mr. High argues that 
Howard “surmised more than he knew about Clark” (p. 250, n. 18). Need | 
say more! 

RicuHarpD T. RuETTEN 
San Diego State College 


Dear Professor Carroll: 


I regret that certain minor factual errors crept into my article on William 
Andrews Clark. There really is no excuse for even minor mistakes. I regret even 
more, however, the compulsion that someone is apparently bound to feel in 
regard to any piece of scholarship — that is, the need to carp, on factual grounds, 
over points of interpretation. It is quite possible, as everyone knows (a value 
judgment! ), to find flaws in absolutely any piece of writing that has ever been 
done (undocumented!). In reviewing my regrets, the outstanding one is that I 
have outraged the particular prejudices of even one reader of your estimable 
magazine. 


I have not the least intention of entering into a point-by-point refutation 
of the charges of error and mistaken judgment that my critic has found. I assume 
that he could do a better job of that than I could, anyhow. I do recommend to 
him that he undertake the task of writing a better sketch of Clark. I have no 
doubt that his value judgments will be documented (and therefore not his own), 
and that venerable historians such as Bancroft will be properly relegated to 
oblivion. I happened not to fancy the interpretations of Howard. I feel that 
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William Andrews Clark represented a particular and not peculiar breed of 
human, and I have stated this on the basis of considerable study. Others may 
differ, but among those supporting my general view certainly Dr. Toole would 
be numbered. I have discussed Clark with him on many occasions, and my 
failure to cite his book and articles does not alter their content nor does it mean 
that I am unaware of their existence and import. 

As a final note, I would like to recommend to Mr. Ruetten a visit to the 
William Andrews Clark, Jr. Memorial Library of the University of California, 


Los Angeles. He might find some interesting, though restricted, correspondence 
involving several members of the Clark family. 


James HicuH 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


A NOTE ON THE VERGILIAN BRAND 


The practice of branding cattle to identify them with a particular rancher 
seems to be as old as the Roman genius for such matters! In his famous work, 
the Georgics, Vergil clearly gives evidence for cattle being branded with the 

mark of the herd. Early in the first book Vergil states that the breeder should not 
waste rainy days but should employ them in useful tasks such as branding 
the herd. 

In the third book, where he describes more fully the care of cattle, we find 
a definite policy on branding. In an interesting passage Vergil didactically 
points out: 


After birth all care is transferred to the calves and immediately they [the breeders] 
brand them with the mark and name of the herd. 


The Latin word for “mark” is regularly “nota,” and the word for “brand” is 
“inurere.” Vergil uses both words in this passage, and thus makes clear that the 
technique of branding cattle was well known to the Romans of the classical period. 


Cuarves J. Gross, Jr. 
Tufts University 








REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 





Review Editor: 


Joun PortTeER BLtoom 


INTERESTED AS WE ARE in both Arizona and the West, we could not help but 
be struck by some crossing of lines in recent issues of the Bulletin of the Missouri 
Historical Society, which enjoys a high position among publications of its kind. 
(This might be said also of the quarterly Review of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri.) The January 196] issue contains an interesting article by a professor 
in northern Arizona on a St. Louis, Missouri, subject. The July 1961 issue offers 
an interesting article by a St. Louisan on a Grand Canyon subject. 

Professor William H. Lyon of Arizona State College at Flagstaff wrote on 
“Joseph Charless, Father of Missouri Journalism.” Charless was in fact the pio- 
neer American journalist of the trans-Mississippi West. He started the Missour: 
Gazette in St. Louis in 1808, when it was a village of 1,100 persons of whom 
eighty per cent were non-English-speaking! The paper was subsidized by the 
territorial government, and the editor had his shortcomings; but a fine tradition 
of press freedom in the West was initiated here. 

Dr. Harold A. Bulger, recently retired from the faculty of the Washington 
University Medical School and a stalwart of the St. Louis Westerners, wrote 
on the “First Man through the Grand Canyon.” He acknowledges John Wesley 
Powell as the first explorer of the Canyon, but argues effectively that James 
White in 1867 was the first to pass through the Canyon and live to tell of his 
experiences. Bulger discusses R. E. Lingenfelter’s First through the Grand 
Canyon (1958), calling it “admirable;” but he corrects Lingenfelter’s geography 
and shows that the book omitted a significant letter written by White. 
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Where is the Midwest? I pondered this question as I noticed the Midwest 
Journal of Political Science and found that it originates in Detroit, Michigan. 
The Motor City is pretty far East, it always seems to me. Next to this journal 
was the Midwest Quarterly: A Journal of Contemporary Thought, published in 
Pittsburg, Kansas. Now that’s pretty far West, it seems to me! It doesn’t seem 
quite right, somehow, to consider Kansas a Midwestern state while it contains 
places like Abilene and Dodge City. The publishers of Midwest Quarterly may be 
forgiven, however, for they labor at Kansas State College at Pittsburg, almost 
literally a stone’s throw from the state’s eastern edge; and they have made a 
creditable beginning with their journal, just two years old. 

Their range of interests is as wide as the title suggests. “Hatchets and 
Hoopskirts: Women in Kansas History” is Elizabeth Cochran’s provocative title 
for an article in Volume II, Number 3 (April 1961). She cries “discrimination” 
in noting that the Dictionary of American Biography offers 1,150 articles on men 
for each seven on women; and books specifically on Kansas history reveal a some- 
what similar ratio. Thereupon she gives a resumé of some of the outstanding 
feminine achievements in Kansas, and notes that the state university was the 
first to invite women to matriculate on terms equal to those for men. Kansas 
claims the first woman mayor in the world (Mrs. Medora Salter, in Argonia, 
1887), the first woman Treasurer of the United States, and Carry Nation, Mary 
Elizabeth Lease, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and Amelia Earhart. Is Miss Cochran’s 
protest merely amusing, gentlemen? 


* * * 


Americans have always been self-consciously curious about how they appear 
to foreigners. Thus an article, “The Santa Fé Trail,” in the English monthly, 
History Today (Volume XI, Number 5, May, 1961) interested me, for the author 
Gerald Rawling, is English. Rawling presents no new material, but, rather a 
quick overview of the whole history of the Trail with certain points of inter- 
pretation that may be striking. It doesn’t seem proper to say that Polk “slyly” got 
the Mexicans to strike the first blow and precipitate the conflict of 1846-1848; 
but we may commend Rawling in equating Bent’s Old Fort with Fort Laramie 
in importance. He errs in speaking of “the murder of many leading American 
citizens in Santa Fé” in the rebellion of early 1847, but he does not succumb to 
the old Texas brag that New Mexico east of the Rio Grande was a part of Texas. 
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Will C. Barnes’ ARIZONA PLACE NAMES. Revised and enlarged 
by Byrd H. Granger. Illustrated by Anne Merriman Peck. Tucson: 
The University of Arizona Press, 1960. 519 pp. $10.00. 


reviewed by 


BERT FIREMAN 


The reviewer, who writes a historical column in the Phoenix Gazette, long has 
been a close student of the history of Arizona. He is Vice President and Director 
of the Arizona Historical Foundation, a research organization established in 
Phoenix in 1960 to encourage scholarly work in state and regional history. 


Those of us whose original copies of Will C. Barnes’ Arizona Place Names 
have become dog-eared, frayed, torn, or loaned out and never returned since its 
publication by the University of Arizona in 1935 were enthusiastic when we 
learned of the preparation of a revised and enlarged edition of this source book 
by Byrd H. Granger, an English instructor at the University. This turns out 
to be a work of scope and magnitude for which Mrs. Granger probably will 
receive smaller reward than she deserves. Source books that require years of 
painstaking research, checking, and editing often yield little return. The com- 
piler of such a book, like the artisan who creates a Navajo rug, must accept 
self-satisfaction as part pay for time, skill, and devotion. Either occupation is 
less fruitful in material things than picking cotton or bunching carrots under 
the sunny Arizona sky. 

Mrs. Granger set her sights high when she undertook an expansion of 
Barnes’ fine work, and the result is a long forward step. She has combined the 
best of Barnes’ original entries with many items taken from his own files and his 
heavily annotated personal copy of the 1935 publication. This she has supple- 
mented with a mass of additional data, including listings of variant and associated 
names that often are useful. 

As welcome as this new edition of Arizona Place Names will be to historical 
researchers, it has serious defects that are immediately apparent. First of all, the 
system of maps is utterly confusing and virtually useless. A simple highway map, 
laid in, would have been more satisfactory than the weird system of blank seg- 
ments of counties, spread over fifteen pages at the end of the volume. Further, 
it is questionable whether many users of this book can devote the time necessary 
to master the complicated phonemic pronunciation guide that is provided, or the 
even more difficult and near-cryptic guide to pronunciation of Spanish and Indian 
words. These are the linguistic tools of the anthropologist; simplicity is desired in 
a lay source book. The plainest phonetic guide, if not a standard system common 
to dictionaries, would have been preferable. 

Mrs. Granger has divided her book into chapters by counties, with the 
insertion of the non-political Grand Canyon between Graham and Greenlee. 
This is a dubious classification. The alphabetical listing of places used by Barnes 
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was an easier method of arrangement, and by far a better one for almost every 
reader. The employment of the index in this volume is exhausting and exasperat- 
ing. It should be said that the larger type in the revised edition is an aid to tired 
eyes, and that the larger size (8%” x 11’) is suitable for the reference shelves of 
libraries. But Barnes’ concept of his Place Names as a handbook for the weekend 
explorer and traveler offers an argument for smaller format, smaller type, and 
paper that is less bulky — as well as for an alphabetical arrangement and the elimi- 
nation of certain features and some sections such as the index. Again, one large 
folded map of Arizona, checkerboarded but showing highways, roads, railroads, 
towns, and other landmarks, would facilitate locating places of interest. 

Perhaps the major point in this review should be a lament of the neglect 
and general ignorance of Arizona history on the part of her people — a failing for 
which many of us must share blame — rather than a criticism of the compiler’s 
procedure in this volume or an indictment of the methods of manufacture. Mrs. 
Granger was careful to comment in her preface that the new volume is not com- 
plete, that place names constantly are being relocated because of the emergence 
of new information. Actually there is available an unexploited mass of such data 
that may be gleaned from maps, newspapers, published documents and unpub- 
lished manuscripts at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, the Special Collec- 
tions Division of the University of Arizona Library, and the State Library and 
Archives in Phoenix. For each place name there is a history, but the difficulties 
of gathering and evaluating so huge a body of information with an appreciable 
degree of accuracy make a task far beyond the capabilities of any one compiler — 
or, as Barnes found, one lifetime. Mrs. Granger had some help, but not nearly 
enough for the size of her undertaking. Her historical sketches, while in total 
they make the best such compendium on Arizona to be published to date, contain 
many obvious flaws that might have been avoided if Mrs. Granger could have 
obtained the services of an advisory board of historical scholars to assist in cor- 
recting both for its errors and for its omissions. 

While the reviewer recognizes this revised edition of Arizona Place Names 
as a welcome newcomer to the sparse shelf of Arizona reference materials, it 
remains his earnest hope that in a second printing the University of Arizona 
Press will attempt to make still more improvements over Barnes’ original and 
Mrs. Granger's enlargement of a very basic book. 
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CALIFORNIA AS I SAW IT: Pencillings by the Way of Its Gold 
and Gold Diggers! and Incidents of Travel by Land and Water. By 
William McCollum, M.D. With five letters from the Isthmus by 
W. H. Hecox. Edited by Dale L. Morgan. Los Gatos: The Talisman 
Press, 1960. 219 pp. $6.95. 


reviewed by 


Joun W. CauGHeEy 


Professor Caughey, of the University of California at Los Angeles, is Editor of 
the Pacific Historical Review and author of many books, including histories of 
the Pacific Coast and California and a biography of Hubert Howe Bancroft. 


William McCollum’s California As I Saw It is unusual among gold rush 
narratives for its detached air. It is true, I suppose, that it taxed human endurance 
to burn with the gold fever every day of the long journey, true also that at forty- 
two McCullum was overage among the Argonauts and entitled to be sedate. 
Furthermore, he took the Panama route as a passenger and most of the time 
could sit back and relax. He says —and his behavior seems to bear it out — that 
he joined the rush more out of curiosity than avarice. Unlike such forty-niners 
as R. R. Taylor, who had borrowed to the hilt and left his family behind, 
McCullum felt no heavy compulsion to get to the diggings quickly so as to start 
making his pile. Indeed, he had an ace in the hole in the form of his union card 
as a physician. While delayed at the Isthmus and in between his flurries at the 
placers he could easily support himself by doctoring. 

His account, moreover, was not jotted down in a diary or journal. It was 
not written serially in letters dispatched to some loved one anxious to know just 
how he was faring. Instead he composed it as reminiscence. The delay was slight; 
he wrote it out immediately upon his return to up-state New York. But by that 
time his outward voyage was fifteen months behind him, the hang-up at Panama 
a year in the past, and his first gold washing a memory of many months. Even 
this much of a delay must have mellowed some of his comments. Accordingly 
there is less of the vivid immediacy conveyed in Bruff or Delano, or Bayard or 
R. R. Taylor, and for that matter not so much as in Manly’s much longer post- 
poned reminiscence. Nevertheless, a reprinting a century and a decade after 1850 
is most welcome. 

In issuing his account in 1850 McCollum padded it a bit by getting a couple 
of other returned goldseekers to contribute chapters — Lyman Bradley, his recollec- 
tions of San Francisco; and E. W. Cook, his of the northern mines not visited by 
McCollum. Also quoted at length is a description of Panama by another travelling 
companion, Charles J. Fox. 

In the new rendition Dale L. Morgan has swelled the McCollum pamphlet 
into what is incontestably a book. At the back he appends five letters by another 
New Yorker, W. H. Hecox, who was at Panama at the same time and had the 
prudence to turn back. Morgan found these in a Buffalo paper. He offers them 
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as a unique testimony, for certainly most of the Argonauts who dropped out of 
the race were not very communicative. Then, in introduction, notes, and appen- 
dices, Morgan contrives to more than double the word count of his forty-niners. 
He begins with a critical essay on the fourteen genuine and two bogus titles of 
gold rush narratives published in 1849 and 1850. Random newspaper stories, or 
letters such as those of Hecox, do not count. Notwithstanding the bibliographical 
feats already accomplished by Wagner, Camp, Wheat, and company, Morgan 
suggests that discoveries to come may run the total to twenty or twenty-five. That 
seems unduly cautious, but the prediction is open-end and we will never know. 

Then at length the editor discourses on McCollum and his companions — 
who they were, where they came from, what lives they had behind and ahead 
of them. Morgan writes at length on the traffic to Panama, the ships, and how 
they were operated. He concerns himself with the mechanics of the Isthmian 
crossing, describes conditions in Panama, and points out that there was far less 
sickness in these early months of 1849 than is usually alleged. He explores at 
length the baffling problem of logistics in moving the mass of men on to San 
Francisco. The steamer service was just being set up. Panama was not on any 
established trade route to the north; almost no ships happened by. The delay 
would have been still worse except that a couple of colliers bringing coal for the 
steamers were converted into transports—and a letter to Peru summoned a 
capacious whaler, the Niantic. On this vessel McCollum and 248 others found 
clean and comfortable quarters, good food, and quick passage — for sail, that is 
—to San Francisco. 

Now, a third of the way through the volume, Morgan allows McCollum 
to speak his piece and to speak it without interruption. Morgan has an extended 
commentary to make on it; but this he relegates unceremoniously to the back 
pages where it may be read consecutively without constant reference to the text. 
Sentimentally one may regret the eclipse of the primary by the secondary, the 
maker of history by the reconstructing historian. But the significance of the book, 
and what makes it indispensable, is not the original composition by McCollum; 
rather it is the apparatus and appraisal by Morgan. His research has been indus- 
trious and ingenious, and he has weighed the evidence judiciously. 

In the light of Morgan’s thoroughness, it is a triumph to be able to add even 
the smallest supplement. Although scholars continued to accept J. Tyrwhitt 
Brooks’ Four Months among the Gold-finders (London, 1849) at the 16-carat 
standard until Henry Vizetelly confessed the hoax in 1893 — and some historians 
even after that — Friederich Gerstacker had spotted it and said so in print as early 
as 1853. This tidbit was reported by another habitué of the Bancroft Library, 
Erwin G. Gudde, in a contribution to the Pacific Historical Review in 1959. 
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FRONTIER WAYS: Sketches of Life in the Old West. By Edward 
Everett Dale. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1959. 265 pp- $4.50. 


reviewed by 


RoBERT CRAWFORD COTNER 


The reviewer, an Associate Professor of History at the University of Texas, is 
the author of a biography of James Stephen Hogg. 


In The Great Plains, Walter Prescott Webb has stressed the fact that 
Americans had to learn “plainscraft” as a substitute for “woodcraft.” Those 
failing to make the adjustment either died or retreated from the plains. Here 
was a fascinating story of man’s struggle to adapt himself to nature in a new area. 
Eastern habits of living and working were inadequate in a land short of wood 
and water. Although not a student of Frederick Jackson Turner, Webb has 
acknowledged a debt to Turner’s frontier hypothesis. The volume here under 
review comprises the selected essays of Edward Everett Dale, one of Turner's 
students who, like Webb, spent his early years in a farming family striving for 
a better life in the Cross Timbers at the edge of the plains. Like Webb, Dale 
became a distinguished college professor and an interpreter of the West. 

Dale prefaces these essays, which he published previously in various journals, 
with a note of dedication to Turner: 

He brought me into pastures fresh and green 
By waters still he “te sen by the hand, 

And things, which I in youth had often seen 
As meaningless, he ed me understand. 

In describing Cowboy Cookery, Frontier Culture, Wood and Water, the 
Social Homesteader, the Teacher on the Prairie, the Literary Society, Medical 
Practices, and Religion, Dale writes as a keen observer, for he was often himself 
a participant. He uses the tools of the scholar and writes with the insight of a poet. 
His essays reveal the kind of life developed on the plains after 1880. Although 
Webb continues to send up signals warning a new generation that the plains are 
not the woodlands and that water conservation should be a prime consideration, 
Dale writes in happier vein, telling how the people adjusted, survived, and found 
new ways to express old cultural patterns. Like the people of Israel, the cowboy 
and the sheepherder lived in a dry land and often found strength and comfort in 
the Testaments. 

Recently it was my pleasure to hear Dale and Dr. John L. Waller, himself 
a homesteader and professor of history, discuss old chuck-wagon days, and I am 
inclined to agree with Waller that the romance of the range looms large to Dale 
because “the soothing effects of time” have softened the memories of sandstorms, 
northers, and alkali water. In his last chapter, however, Dale dispels much of 
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the glamor that books and motion pictures have erected concerning the life of 
the cowboy. He describes Navajoe —a frontier cattle town that was founded in 
1886 and lasted sixteen years. When the Kiowa-Comanche lands in Oklahoma 
were opened to settlement and three railroads bypassed Navajoe, it was doomed. 

The revised articles are not footnoted but indicate the place of initial publi- 
cation. Here is western frontier life delightfully depicted in colorful prose. Choice 
drawings by Malcolm Thurgood of Austin supplement the text. 


ua 


WILLIAM HENRY BOYLE’S PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE CONDUCT OF THE MODOC WAR. Edited by 


Richard H. Dillon. Los Angeles: Dawson’s Book Shop, 1959. 80 pp. 
$5.00. 


reviewed by 


Don RickeEy, Jr. 


Dr. Rickey served for five years as Historian of Custer Battlefield National 
Monument. Now, still with the National Park Service as Research Historian at 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis, he is preparing for publi- 


cation his study of the life of the enlisted soldier of the Regular Army during 
the Indian Wars. 


Publication of a sound first-hand manuscript account of Indian warfare is 
always welcomed by enthusiasts of Western and military history and by pro- 
fessional historians working in these areas. Making Lieutenant Boyle's account 
available seems to have been the main objective of this volume, and for this the 
Bancroft Library and the publishers should be congratulated. Boyle sets forth a 
concise statement of his participation in the Modoc War of 1872-73; and, though 
the Lieutenant makes no claim to have written a full account of the Modoc cam- 
paign, this reviewer believes that Boyle generally maintained an objectivity that 
historians could well emulate. 

The editing of Boyle’s manuscript adds little to the original. Mr. Dillon pro- 
vides an eight-page introduction, mostly about Boyle’s military career, and follows 
the Boyle manuscript with a four-page epilogue sketching out the termination of 
the Modoc War. The introduction would have been improved if it had contained 
some information on the background and events leading up to the war. A good 
deal has been published on the subject, including contemporary newspaper 
accounts and a compilation of congressional documents. Some unpublished 
materials could also have been used as additional sources both in the introduc- 
tion and in the notes. This reviewer feels that the editor could have brought 
much more material to bear on his subject. 

In his introduction Mr. Dillon states that the troops engaged in the Modoc 
War were armed with the best available weapons. But Major Charles B. Hardin, 
who fought in the Modoc campaign as a Ist Cavalry enlisted man, reported that 
one Ist Cavalry company, armed with Spencer carbines, almost panicked in action 
because a heavy percentage of their rim-fire cartridges missed fire. And Dillon 
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describes the Thanksgiving Day, 1872, action between Captain Jackson’s Ist 
Cavalry and the Modocs as a “raid” when in actuality it was a police action 
aimed at compelling the Indians to submit to authority. 

In his biographical notes the editor makes a poor comparison between Gen- 
erals E. R. S. Canby and G. A. Custer, with a rather flip mention of the Battle 
of the Little Bighorn as Custer’s “faux pas.” Assuming the position of one “in the 
know,” he says that Custer was not really a general, but “actually Colonel.” To be 
absolutely correct, Custer was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 7th Cavalry and at the 
same time Brevet Major-General in recognition of his Civil War services. Brevet 
ranks were purely honorary in the Regular Army after the Civil War, but were 
nevertheless very real. How the editor arrives at his conclusion that Canby was 
a more talented leader than Custer is not explained. As an aside, this reviewer 
wishes to go on record as objecting to the use of the word “massacre” unless it is 
used in its true meaning: the annihilation of an unarmed group by a body of 
armed enemies. By this definition, few “massacres” can be recorded in Western 
history. 

The biographical notes contain little information about the individuals 
listed other than what can readily be found in Heitman’s Historical Register and 
Dictionary of the U.S. Army and in Collum’s Register. William H. Miller and 
Harry D. Moore left manuscripts dealing with aspects of their Modoc War service; 
and Charles B. Hardin, who is mentioned in a footnote on page 37, published a 
good account of his experiences in the Modoc War in the 1931 issue of the 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting and Dinner of the Order of Indian Wars. 
A look into these sources would have enabled the editor to add several interesting 
comments on events mentioned in the Boyle manuscript. 

Let us have many more original manuscripts published in all areas of Western 
history. Such publication makes available the basic raw material essential to por- 
traying the West as it actually was, and greatly aids in dissipating the fog of 
legends, myths and half-truths that has so long obscured Western American 
history. But let us also have editorship that significantly enhances the importance 
of such manuscripts as this one. 


ar 


NAVAHO ART AND CULTURE. By George Mills. Colorado 
Springs: The Taylor Museum of the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center, 1959. 273 pp. 


reviewed by 


BerTHA P. DuTTON 


The reviewer, who holds the Ph.D. degree in anthropology from Columbia 
University, is associated with the Museum of New Mexico and the Laboratory 
of Anthropology at Santa Fe. 


This work is a revised version of the author's doctoral dissertation at Harvard 
University. A grant from the E] Pomar Foundation made publication possible. 
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The introduction was written by the late Professor Clyde Kluckholm, who was 
adviser for the dissertation. In evaluating the study, Kluckholm observes: 

Dr. Mills takes his reader on a bold adventure. Anthropologists and other behav- 

ioral scientists would agree that to understand human life one must have some 

orderly way of dealing with the arts and with core values. But they would like- 

wise agree that these two areas have thus far proven the most intractable. . .. George 

Mills has dared to attack both simultaneously. There is much to be said, I think, 

for his implicit assumption of an intimate linkage between aesthetic values and 

those more pervasive postulates and categories that underlie all culturally distinc- 

tive perceptions and judgments. 

Professor Kluckholm, who studied the Navaho for thirty-five years, notes that 
Mills’ intensive investigation of Navaho art — which he relates to central values 
and to data from almost all aspects of Navaho culture — “reveals starkly the 
total framework of Navaho culture;” and he recognizes many of Mills’ striking 
generalizations as correct. 

Mills has investigated four media of Navaho art: drawing, dry painting (the 
wider terminology which includes sand-painting), weaving, and silverwork. He 
states: “Because little is known about determinants of style, I assume that stylistic 
traits appearing in three of the four media are culturally determined.” The cul- 
turally significant aspects of art that are “representational, consciously symbolic, 
or iconographic” he relates to cultural premises by standard methods. Assuming 
that associations of form and meaning are cross-culturally valid, he uses them 
“to develop the meaning of formal traits for comparison with the meaning of 
representational traits and cultural premises.” As a result, an interpretation of 
Navaho values appears. 

From first to last, the author has been conscious of three possible pitfalls 
which confronted his undertaking — “allowing culture to swallow up art, allow- 
ing art to swallow up culture, and relating the two by an improvised, intuitive 
scheme.” These he has avoided, as Kluckhohn puts it, “with immense but 
unobtrusive effort.” 

Field work was carried on by Mills during the winter months of 1951 and 
1952 in certain Navaho and Pueblo communities. One of his procedures was to 
have various Indians make crayon drawings (at least three by each Indian: ugly, 
pretty, and free) on furnished paper (round, triangular, square, and rectangular 
pieces). These drawings were then discussed from the Indian point of view, and 
this information and relevant data were permanently recorded. (A representative 
series of these drawings is shown at the back of the book.) 

For the analyses of dry paintings, reproductions of published examples by a 
number of writers were utilized. Much the same procedure was followed in the 
chapter on weaving, with historical information included. Information on silver- 
smithing was derived from John Adair’s The Navaho and Pueblo Silversmiths 
(1944). After the elements have been analyzed for the four media, a percentage 
table of the results is given, and numerous summaries are presented. 

In the final chapter, entitled “Summary and Reconsideration,” the “uncon- 
scious differentiae” of the crayon drawings are organized in value terms. Signifi- 
cant traits are related to cultural premises by form-meaning associations developed 
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in the psychology of art, revealing that Navahos are “more emotional than lin- 
guistic emphases indicate,” and that to them the alien is “looked on as source of 
good as well as evil.” Mills found that works of art are valuable “because they 
express meanings that escape the net of language.” He believes that the clinical 
approach to artistic universals has merit, but adds: “I do not recommend the 
study of art as short-order ethnology. Analyses of cultural values from art alone 
may be necessary for extinct cultures or useful in testing parts of a theory of art, 
but they will never outmode other ways of getting information.” 

To the reviewer, it would appear that Dr. Mills, having pursued his studies, 
assembled his data, and presented his findings on Navaho art and culture in a 
most credible manner, was glad to have it all behind him. And so it is with the 
study of his book: this is not a publication for entertaining reading. Navaho Art 
and Culture contains much valuable information, and gives one food for thought. 
It is a book to which I shall make frequent reference, but 1 am glad that its 
perusal is behind me! 


Lan 


BOOKS IN MY BAGGAGE: Adventures in Reading and Collecting. 
By Lawrence Clark Powell. Cleveland and New York: The World 
Publishing Co., 1960. 257 pp. $4.50. 


reviewed by 


Jacx Lee Cross 


The reviewer, who holds the Ph.D. degree in history from the University of 
Chicago, is Director of the University of Arizona Press. 


Books about books are always interesting to lovers of books. In a finely 
written and carefully constructed autobiographical account that succeeds in 
telling the reader what Lawrence Clark Powell is really like, author Powell 
also succeeds in making the reader share his great respect for writers, landscapes, 
and the creative processes involved in the making of books. Books in My Baggage 
is a series of essays, some of which have appeared in other places, but which 
collected together make a unique contribution. One shares the great excitement 
Powell has felt in discovering rare editions in musty corners of old bookshops in 
Europe, and in relating great books to the scenes which produced them. Anyone 
who has heard Powell speak on his favorite subject, books, in either public or 
private, will enjoy these essays. Those who have not will benefit by making 
his acquaintance. 
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AN HONEST PREFACE AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Walter 
Prescott Webb. With an appreciative introduction by Joe B. Frantz. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 216 pp. $3.75. 


reviewed by 


W. EucenE Ho.ttion 


The reviewer, who received his Ph.D. degree at the University of Texas, is 
Professor of History at the University of Oklahoma. His most recent book is 
The Southwest: Old and New. 


No student who has sat at the feet of Walter Prescott Webb — and there 
must be many for he has taught American History at the University of Texas for 
more than forty years — ever left one of his lectures in the same mood as upon 
arrival. The man has some intangible ability to stir up his audience and leave 
the individual in a state of wrath or in a glow of complete agreement. The usual 
inclination is to rush out and prove Webb right or wrong, depending upon one’s 
reaction. 

Professor Webb Chis senior colleagues and poker pals call him “Walter” 
does not care whether his listeners agree or not. He wants them to think, which 
is what they do in spite of any temporary distaste his observations arouse. “The 
idea has its own destiny,” he remarked in his presidential address before the 
American Historical Association in December 1958, “and once launched it is 
independent of both author and critic.” This is a philosophy he has practiced 
in two generations of teaching before he put it into printed words. This his- 
torian’s most famous work is The Great Plains, a book that has never sold under 
500 copies annually for thirty years. He has written several other notable books, 
and received many honors, awards, positions, plaudits — and barbs. 

Joe B. Frantz, one of Webb’s outstanding students and more recently his 
colleague, has assembled a number of the historian’s better known essays into 
an attractive and sparkling book. Much of the material in An Honest Preface and 
Other Essays has appeared previously in a variety of magazines and historical 
publications. Webb's essays range from important new theories of history to a 
satire on Coca-Cola culture. Most are salty and amusing, but some are serious 
and controversial. The first essay, from which this volume takes its title, can 
best be appreciated by those who have felt obligated to write a preface. And 
no one who reads it will ever be able to face with absolute solemnity again one 
of those chirruping prefaces that nests in the fronts of so many books. 

The collector of these essays includes a long introduction, which is as 
interesting and delightful for its anecdotes as the selections themselves. Those 
who do not know the principal character will certainly feel a close companion- 
ship after reading some of the things he writes and what is written about him. 
He is both as simple as the West Texas earth from which he grew, and as com- 
plex as a mathematical equation in quantitative analysis. “He has his roots close 
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to the people,” one of his colleagues recently observed, “yet he is the most original 
thinker I have ever seen.” 

An Honest Preface is an apt illustration of the above characterization. It is 
good reading for those who have long considered Walter Prescott Webb the 
outstanding living interpreter of the American West, and for those who will 
meet him for the first time in these pages. 


Lar 


SIX MONTHS IN THE GOLD MINES, from a Journal of Three 
Years’ Residence in Upper and Lower California, 1847-8-9. By 
E. Gould Buffum. Edited and with an introduction by John W. 
Caughey. Los Angeles: The Ward Ritchie Press, 1959. 145 pp. $5.00. 


reviewed by 


Joun H. KEemBie 


Professor Kemble, of Pomona College, is interested in Pacific maritime history. 
He is the author of The Panama Route, 1848-1869. 


This is the first reprinting in over a century of one of the earliest fairly 
detailed and reliable accounts of California in the Gold Rush Era. Six Months 
in the Gold Mines was written in San Francisco in 1849; its preface was dated 
January 1, 1850. For the most part the book deals with Buffum’s experiences of 
the year immediately previous to its writing. An experienced observer and news- 
paper writer, Buffum presents a valuable picture of life in the mines and towns 
of California during the first phase of the Gold Rush. Of the one hundred and 
forty-five pages of text, eighty-six deal with his own mining experiences, analysis 
of life in the mines, opinions as to the mineral wealth of California, and advice 
to prospective miners. In lesser compass there are accounts of San Francisco in 
1849, of other towns in California both old and new, and of Baja California. 
Although often tantalizingly brief, these vignettes are of considerable interest for 
they portray various California communities as the Gold Rush affected them. 

The present volume was edited by John W. Caughey. The twelve-page 
introduction gives an account of Buffum’s life and places the book in its setting 
with respect to other literature of the times. In the latter connection, the com- 
ments on Buffum and other writers of the same period in Dale L. Morgan's 
introduction to William McCollum’s California as I Saw It (1960) are valuable. 
Except for correcting routine printer’s errors and some misspellings by Buffum, 
Caughey has Buffum tell his own story without scholarly paraphernalia. This 
leaves unhampered the lively and often amusing narrative, which is a pleasure 
to read. An index and a reference map would have been welcome additions, 
however. The Ward Ritchie Press has designed the book with customary good 
taste. An important source on California in 1848 and 1849 is thus rendered gen- 
erally available in appropriate dress and with able editing. 
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SILHOUETTES OF CHARLES S. THOMAS. By Sewel Thomas. 
Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1959. 228 pp. $7.50. 


reviewed by 


Davip F. Myrick 


The reviewer, who lives in San Francisco, is a director of the Nevada Historical 
Society. His book on the railroads of Nevada and Eastern California is due for 
publication in 1961. 


Two parts make up this book. The first is the biography of Charles S. 
Thomas, written by a son who felt that his father’s life was significant enough 
to be recorded. With this premise this reviewer agrees. The second part contains 
personal observations of life in Nevada during the 1906-07 boom. Except for 
the pre-1880 era of Virginia City, not enough of Nevada's history has been 
formally recorded; and the ninety-five pages in this book concerning the Goldfield 
boom make a welcome addition for collectors of the Nevada story. 

Three years before the birth of Charles S. Thomas in 1849, his father had 
moved to the Georgia plantation where Charles was born. The father died 
shortly thereafter, and, following a short term in the Confederate Army, Charles 
went to Connecticut where he completed his schooling. A job in New York was 
followed by a law course at the University of Michigan. Late in 1871 he arrived 
in Denver and hung out his shingle. Mining litigation became his specialty, 
and there are tales here — amusing, pathetic, and otherwise — of the early days 
of Leadville and Creede. Soon he became involved in the Democratic Party, 
first as a delegate and then as a member of the National Committee, and finally 
he was elected Governor of Colorado. After two years in office he returned to 
private practice, and a few years later he went to Goldfield, Nevada, to defend 
the claim of Wingfield Nixon to extralateral rights on a rich vein in their 
Mohawk Mine. His son Sewell, having just graduated from mining school, 
also found himself in Goldfield in 1906. 

Charles Thomas returned to Colorado and served as United States Senator 
from 1913 to 1921. He opposed the anti-trust exemption afforded labor unions 
in the Clayton Act, pointing particularly to the influence of Samuel Gompers 
upon President Wilson, and during World War I he became involved in the 
problems of American airplane production. Interesting details are given here on 
the struggle in the Senate over the League of Nations, and conversations with 
President Wilson are reported. From 1921 to 1928 Thomas practiced law in 
Washington, D.C., before returning to Denver for the last six years of his life. 

The author’s tales of his own life in Goldfield in 1906-07 are intimate and 
unusual. Students of Nevada history will have read some of the stories elsewhere, 
but there are new details in this book. It was Charles Thomas, for instance, who 
opened negotiations to bring Bernard Baruch’s financial aid to their mines. 
Stories of the Montezuma Club (one of Goldfield’s social stairways), the short- 
lived ladies’ stock exchange, and the troubles with the IWW’s Western Federa- 
tion of Miners — who organized not only the miners but also part-time schoolboy 
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workers and even the dance-hall girls — are recounted. Seventeen pictures and 
thirty-one pages of documents — Goldfield receipts, notices, assay reports, and 
news clippings — add interest to this volume. 


PONY EXPRESS: The Great Gamble. By Roy S. Bloss. Berkeley: 
Howell-North, 1959. 159 pp. $4.50. 


reviewed by 


GeneE M. GREsSSLEY 


The reviewer is Archivist and Assistant Professor of History at the University 
of Wyoming. 


Before the first rider left St. Joseph, Missouri, the failure of the Pony Express 
was foreordained. In retrospect the most amazing fact is that the Pony Express 
came into being at all. Conceived by a bankrupt concern whose management 
was in violent dissent, the whole idea appeared to be another fallacious scheme 
concocted by William H. Russell. Yet the romantic figure of the lone rider cross- 
ing the plains, braving blizzards and Indians, has been enshrined as one of our 
most popular folk-hero images. Any doubts that may have arisen about the fading 
of this image were dashed when not one, but two, Pony Express re-runs were 
included in the recent centennial celebration. 

Even with all the interest, there is a surprising lack of factual data on this 
amazing organization. Our lack of information ranges from such minutiae as 
the identity of the first rider (a problem which seems to have obsessed all writers 
on the subject) to the complex financial involvements of the company. In his 
preface Mr. Bloss assures the reader: “In this volume are presented the findings 
and analyses of a long detective hunt through new and old source material .. . in 
an endeavour to throw light on certain shadowed areas and to fill some complete 
voids with substance.” Unfortunately he is unable to fulfill this laudable promise. 
Basically the volume is a re-hash of an old well-worn tale. We still are in the dark 
regarding much of the “Russell Fraud,” for the author depends primarily (there 
are no footnotes) upon the congressional investigation into William H. Russell's 
tangled finances — an investigation which ultimately involved two cabinet mem- 
bers of Buchanan’s administration. Nor is there a satisfactory analysis of the 
organizational feat which was accomplished. That the Pony Express was able 
to operate on a successful basis for over a year and a half was indeed an unusual 
achievement. If any aspect of its history merits investigation, certainly the 
entrepreneurial decisions would. 

There is little in this book which has not appeared elsewhere, particularly 
in the works of Raymond and Mary Settle and Oscar Osburn Winther. The 
style is frequently melodramatic, in the best purple-prose tradition. It is evident 
that the author has succumbed to his own myth when he concludes: 
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Onward, onward, he rushed, dutifully bringing the tidings, glad or sad. Fear- 
lessly, his rider explored the unknown desert, crossed the raging streams and 
swept through the pathless forest. He shined on the mountain tops and raced with 
the wind through narrow valleys. Day and night, in rain or sleet, under blue skies 
or in blinding snow, his footsteps never paused, save in the pitiless agony of savage 
death. ... He kept the vigil of needed trust. And in each generation the imperish- 
able legend is born anew, as muffled hoofbeats once more echo the romantic story 


of the Old West. 


As the hoofbeats die, do we perchance hear a commercial for Jim Moran’s 
used cars? 


Lar 


HIGH COUNTRY EMPIRE: The High Plains and Rockies. By 
Robert G. Athearn. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 358 pp. $6.95. 


reviewed by 


Joun Porter BLtoom 


Dr. Bloom is Research Historian with the National Park Service at the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis, and is Review Editor of ARIZONA 
and the WEST. 


The “High Country Empire” consists basically of Kansas, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado. The first four states are clearly 
identified with the high, relatively dry plains, and while the latter three contain 
such topography they also include a major portion of the Rocky Mountain 
West. Some may not agree that this “Empire” has the basic unity required when 
one speaks in regional terms. But Professor Athearn will leave most readers 
convinced of the validity of his sectional concept. His work is intended to be 
interpretive, and this will be a measure of the substantial success of his effort. 
The unity of the region is seen, for instance, in the fact that it was the last of 
the great frontier areas to be populated. Mountains and high plains were occupied 
simultaneously; and both were settled by persons whose main idea was to “git 
and git out.” They extracted wealth with shovels and plows but with scarcely 
ever a thought for the future welfare of the section, because they intended to 
stay no longer than it took to get rich — or at least rich enough to leave. 

The separateness of mountains and plains within this Empire will never- 
theless continue to perplex the reader. If Mr. Athearn is concerned more with 
one part of his Empire than with the other, it is evidently the plains that he 
favors. This is suggested by a lapse in the preface when he refers to “this entire 
inland empire once dismissed as the ‘Great American Desert’.” The “Great 
American Desert” of Major Stephen Long and his successors did not include the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The major part of this book consists of a splendid overview of the history 
of the upper Missouri River Valley and adjacent parts to its southwest. It is 
written with wit and vigor and an obvious mastery of subject which will please 
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both the general reader and the professional historian who is not a specialist in 
this area of Western history. I cannot speak for the specialists in this area since 
I am not one of them. I suspect they will find fault. This is the tendency of 
specialists. 

The historical narrative in this volume seems to be a stronger feature than 
its interpretation. Mr. Athearn makes no significant interpretive contribution 
until page 203: “It was at that moment that the high plains truly became a 
region,” he writes, referring to the terrible period of drought beginning in 1886— 
87. We note here again that he speaks of the plains alone, and indeed as a region 
alone. The mountains exhibited other diffculties; and they receive adequate dis- 
cussion elsewhere. Problems that were similar, plus common hatreds and hopes, 
united the people of mountains and plains in important ways. But Mr. Athearn 
does not convince me that, in 1890 or in 1960, the people of Leadville “identified” 
themselves — as a sociologist might say — with those of Bismarck, or residents of 
Butte with Abilene. His regional concept is theoretically valid but to some extent 
unreal. 

The author's discussion of the most recent crises of the Empire and its 
present condition is very interesting. He describes the exploration for and develop- 
ment of petroleum resources, and speaks of oil as Montana’s “real treasurehouse.” 
His enthusiasm might have been tempered, for the booming West Coast is 
already beginning to resist construction of more pipelines in the expectation 
that the power of the atom will be harnessed sufficiently within five years to 
supply an important part of its great fuel needs. 

The final summing-up is brief. Even the last chapter contains more exposi- 
tion than interpretation. Mr. Athearn suggests that some of the ambitions of the 
people of the High Country Empire may have been false, “nurtured in another 
climate, another geography, another economy.” Hence the people lost their 
identity and became to a degree voiceless, floundering and impotent. He con- 
cludes by urging them to realize “that it is up to them, not the land, to make 
the necessary adjustments” to their special environment. 

The publisher has presented a package that is adequate, but not more than 
that. The illustrations are in two bunches; there are no maps save one which 
serves as both end-sheets; and the index is minimal. Nor does the table of contents 
mention Athearn’s excellent “Bibliographical Essay” (pp. 335-352). His interest- 
ing review of literature produced within the Empire (pp. 244-253) might also 
be mentioned favorably. But the total effect of the book is first-rate and it deserves 
to be read widely. 
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LAWYERS OF LOS ANGELES: A History of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association and of the Bar of Los Angeles County. By W. W. 
Robinson. Los Angeles: Los Angeles Bar Association, 1959. 370 pp. 
$7.50. 


reviewed by 


Fexrix F. StumpF 


Mr. Stumpf is the Administrator, Continuing Education of the Bar, University 
of California Extension. He resides in Berkeley. 


W. W. Robinson is well known in California for his historical writings, 
particularly for his Land in California. Under the imprimatur of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association, he has now written a history of Los Angeles lawyers from the 
beginnings of the city to the present time. Throughout his account, he has 
sought to weave the organizational struggles of the Bar Association into the 
history of Los Angeles. 

A book undertaken as an institutional study is often limited by a necessity 
to pay obeisance to the sponsors. Mr. Robinson, however, does not allow himself 
to be caught in the trap of obscuring all the errors and omissions of the legal 
profession of Los Angeles; he is, indeed, sometimes rather engagingly frank in 
disclosing their shortcomings. But he tends to claim too much for Los Angeles. 
A minor example occurs on page 224, where he notes that Los Angeles has 
furnished California with several lawyer-governors. He includes Earl Warren, 
who was born in Los Angeles. But Warren’s legal career was centered in Oakland, 
where he was District Attorney for many years. Moreover, Robinson’s touting of 
the accomplishments of the Los Angeles Bar Association — commendable as these 
were and are — eventually becomes as tedious as the advertisements of a local 
chamber of commerce. The later chapters also bog down at times with long 
recitals of the names of prominent lawyers and judges. 

Intensive historical inquiry into the economic and social backgrounds, and 
political activities of California attorneys is yet to be undertaken and mono- 
graphic studies completed. Despite this lack, it is remarkable how well Robinson 
has mustered what information is now available. Furthermore, he contributes 
fresh data gained from personal interviews. Though the picture he presents is 
perforce fragmentary and incomplete, Robinson’s book can provide enjoyable 
and often fascinating reading, interspersed as it is with vignettes of leaders of 
the bar and entertaining anecdotes and reminiscences not recorded elsewhere. 
For this alone, it deserves to be in every California lawyer's library. 
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HISTORY AS ROMANTIC ART: Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and 
Parkman. By David Levin. Stanford University Press, 1959. 260 pp: 
$5.50. 


reviewed by 


Rospert E. FESsENDEN 
The reviewer is Chief Librarian of the Oregon Historical Society. 


Ten years ago Henry Nash Smith added to American historiography a 
provocative essay on Frederick Jackson Turner, in which the famous historian’s 
ideas on the frontier experience were assumed to be expressions of his time. 
Now, David Levin makes a solid contribution to American historiography with 
his study of four New England men-of-letters who used style, art, and romantic 
conventions to construct valid historical narratives. It is a distinct pleasure to 
read this book, for Levin believes that the writing of history is a “literary art” 
which rises above polished style, characterization, and narrative to produce a 
work that is both enduring literature and historical truth. 

He portrays Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman as prominant figures 
of the American Renaissance — men who were caught up in all its varied feelings 
concerning nature, morality, democracy, and history. Levin states that these 
historians deserve a more significant spot in the American literary scene of the 
nineteenth century; he views their works as a “central expression of romantic 
thought in America. They found in romantic conventions a way of giving the 
Past artistic order and contemporary moral significance.” In Bancroft, one senses 
the unquestioned, even exultant destiny of the nineteenth century American — 
his unlimited western landscape, his democratic government, and his unfettered 
citizenship; in Parkman, Prescott, and Motley are interesting comparisons 
between the Old World and the New. 

Levin’s purpose is “to illuminate” the writings of these historians through 
the study of their conventional themes, characters, and languages. This he 
clearly does. Occasionally his comments are devastating, for these historians 
used what we now call “dangerous stereotypes” — an approach that considers 
personal perspective and ethical commentary. He places the New Englanders in 
their own intellectual milieu as literate teachers of romantic values and vigorous 
champions of history. Then, in a thorough textual criticism of the histories which 
he believes to be the best — Rise of the Dutch Republic, Conquest of Mexico, and 
Montcalm and Wolfe — Levin examines and assesses narrative literary techniques 
and props, composition, sentence structure, timing, and meter. This is perhaps 
the most subjective portion of the book and one that may raise the criticism that 
his procedure is a narrow pedantry obscuring the flow and beauty of the original. 
But the author can be defended on this point, for nothing could better aid the 
weary seminar instructor than studies that combine broad analysis with a critique 
of the internal structure of major literary and historical works. 
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We disagree with Professor Levin’s remark that “no serious student of litera- 
ture or history will actually read these men for their style.” Surely, students 
will not reduce these great works to mere literary object lessons to be studied 
for contemporary attitudes, dissected a bit, and reshelved with other relics. Levin 
himself provokes one to consider more than the study of syntax in reading these 
histories. He distills much by his method. One hopes that the general reader, 
and particularly the young historian, will do this; not of course to imitate, but to 
enjoy and to understand better these significant historical works. 

Librarians habitually collect bibliographies and books, and one cannot leave 
Levin's study without a comment on the stimulating collection he suggests. First 
of course must be Emerson’s, Representative Men and his essay, “History.” 
Parrington and Van Wyck Brooks can provide background and peripheral treat- 
ment. Mathiessen’s great work, American Renaissance, while outwardly little 
concerned with historians, is actually a noble companion to Levin’s study, learned 
and suggestive, though far more complex. If a book be measured by the extent 
to which it suggests other illuminating and suggestive works to enhance and to 
extend understanding and zest for further investigation, Levin’s book will prove 
valuable. 


ar 


THE MORMON CONFLICT, 1850-1859. By Norman F. Furniss. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. 311 pp. $5.00. 


reviewed by 


Davip E. MILLerR 


Dr. Miller is Professor of History in the University of Utah, and his major field 
of interest is Utah. His penchant for field exploration was important in produc- 
ing his recent book, Hole-in-the-Rock. 


The subject of this book is the Utah “war” and related events. To some 
people the book’s title may suggest broader coverage than is actually found in it 
—such as a re-examination of the Mountain Meadows massacre. But this is not 
the case. The author refuses to let himself become sidetracked on any of the 
interesting developments that might lead the reader away from the main sub- 
ject under examination. Students of Western history, long accustomed to either 
pro or anti writings about the Mormons, will find this impartial, unbiased account 
very refreshing. 

The volume demonstrates throughout that it is a result of extensive research 
in ofhcial government records and manuscript letters and diaries, as well as in 
contemporary published materials. Extensive footnotes and a comprehensive 
“Bibliographical Essay” greatly enhance its value. Various chapters of the book 
deal with the remote and immediate causes of the war, the organization of the 
army unit and its march to the borders of Utah, Mormon resistance, ultimate 
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entry of the soldiers into Salt Lake Valley, the founding of Camp Floyd, and 
subsequent events associated with that military post inside Mormon country. 

Causes of the war are found in the ever-increasing number of anti-Mormon 
reports sent or taken to Washington by disgruntled Federal appointees to the 
Territory of Utah. President Buchanan, overwhelmed by these complaints and 
by a growing militant public opinion against the Mormons, was finally convinced 
that Brigham Young must be replaced as Governor of Utah, that an army would 
be required to depose him and place a new man in the gubernatorial chair, and 
that the army must be kept in Utah long enough to suppress a “rebellion” and 
re-establish law and order in the Territory. Had a commission been sent to 
investigate the situation, no army would have been necessary. The author effec- 
tively discredits the claim, sometimes advanced, that sending the army to Utah 
was just a part of the Southern conspiracy. 

The book points out that the decision to send an armed force came too late 
in the season. The long, slow march of the military and supply trains could 
hardly hope to place the troops inside Utah before winter storms blocked moun- 
tain passes. Indecision regarding leadership and other matters contributed to the 
difficulties and ineffectiveness of the movement. Army winter quarters at Camp 
Scott and Fort Bridger, Mormon resistance, fortifications, and guerrilla warfare 
are all given their proper place in the account. 

The book would have been enhanced by more, and in some cases better, 
illustrations. It needs a detailed map (or maps) of the area showing not only the 
general route of the march but also sites of Mormon attacks on wagon trains, 
location of fortifications, etc. Instead of “A typical Mormon community of the 
period: Ephraim, Utah” (p. 206), which has nothing to do with the campaign, 
some available contemporary pictures of Camp Floyd might have been included. 
But these are minor criticisms. Dr. Furniss has made a major contribution to the 
rapidly growing mass of serious historical writing about the American West. 
While the book is well written, it is intended for study rather than casual reading. 


Lan 


ORDEAL BY HUNGER: The Story of the Donner Party. By 
George R. Stewart. New Edition with a Supplement and Three 
Accounts by Survivors. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. 
394 pp. $6.00. 


reviewed by 


Austin E. Hu TCHESON 


Professor Hutcheson is on the history faculty of the University of Nevada, Reno. 


This book will long remain the definitive work on the tragic saga of the 
1846 Donner party of emigrants to California. Originally published in 1936, 
the new edition has a supplement and three additional accounts by survivors; 
also new illustrations, maps and notes. 
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Persuaded by Lansford W. Hastings and Jim Bridger, who must share the 
guilt, the Donner party attempted a new and untried route, building a wagon 
road over the Wasatch Mountains into Salt Lake Valley (a big help to Mormon 
pioneers a year later), then crossing the Salt Lake Desert and Bonneville Salt 
Flats. Too long delayed, their livestock lost, they were caught by early snow at 
Donner Lake, east of the Sierra summit and near the present-day Squaw Valley 
Winter Olympics site. 

Do not expect to read this book in an evening, as I did. Stewart is our top 
or near top writer on the West. Diligent in research, he is also a novelist and a 
near magician as a stylist—a “Parkman of the West.” Of his eighteen books, 
Storm, U.S. 40, and Opening of the California Trail are by-products of his 
Donner study. Stewart's new opinions on the McGlashan documents, made avail- 
able to him in 1936, are a major item in this new edition of a Western classic. 








A ROUNDUP OF WESTERN READING 
by 
THE OLD BOOKAROOS 
B. W. ALLRED 
J. C. Dykes 
F. G. RENNER 





A Peep at Washoe and Washoe Revisited (Paisano Press, $3.50), written 
and illustrated by J. Ross Browne, a book published to commemorate the Nevada 
Silver Centennial, presents two humorous accounts of trips made by the author 
from California to Virginia City, Nevada, in 1860-1863. The “Peep” and “Re- 
visit” are reprinted from Browne’s articles published in Harper's Magazine nearly 
one hundred years ago. Browne, a professional ink spiller, wrote tales of his nu- 
merous adventures over the world, maintaining a breezy irreverence toward cul- 
tural and religious conformities. Almost broke and without a job in Sacramento, 
California, he became dazzled by visions of sudden Nevada wealth conjured up 
by monte-dealers, mine swindlers, and travelers. In 1860 he was one of the first 
to break through the snowed-in Sierra passes and try his luck at Carson City and 
Virginia City. He wrote boldly but humorously about his tragic trail and mining 
experiences and illustrated his articles with devilishly clever caricatures that out- 
raged Washoe citizens, who wanted to nail his hide to a sapling. This cleverly 
written book also has an informative but little-known biography of Browne written 


in 1863. 


John Clay’s My Life on the Range (New York: Antiquarian Press, $17.50) 
has just been reprinted for the first time. The first edition was privately printed 
in 1924 and has become the rarest of all the range books written by Englishmen. 
It was also the best of the numerous books on capital invested by various British 
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companies in the range cattle industry — one of the major financial phenomena 
of the eighties. As the best and scarcest book of its kind, it was also the most 
expensive and a reprint has been long overdue. This edition is enhanced by an 
informative introduction by Edward Everett Dale and by a comprehensive index. 
Dr. Dale was personally acquainted with John Clay and is one of the few cattle 


historians living today who can, first-hand, tie the present to the past. This is 
a great book. 


Hettye Wallace Branch’s The Story of “80 John” (New York: Greenwich, 
$2.50) is the biography of her father, an old-time Negro cowboy who became 
a highly-respected ranchman in Mitchell County, Texas. Daniel Webster 
Wallace was born of a slave mother in 1860 in Victoria County, Texas. He was 
not interested in farm work but, like many another lad, wanted to be a cowboy — 
and at fifteen his wish came true when he started as a wage-drawing hand on a 
drive from Victoria to Coleman County. After the drive he found other jobs 
in West Texas and in 1877 began his long period of service to Clay Mann. Mann, 
one of the big cowmen of his day, branded a huge “80,” and it was from this 
brand that Wallace acquired the name “80 John,” by which he was known 
throughout the cattle country. In 1891 he started his own ranch, and when he 
died in 1939 he owned twelve and one-half sections of land with modern improve- 
ments and six hundred head of cattle. This book is simply told, and the picture 
that emerges is of a pioneer Texan (never mind his color — his friends didn’t) 
who faced all the problems of the cattle frontier. 


Leaves from the Medicine Tree (High River, Canada: High River Pioneers’ 
and Old Timers’ Association, $10.00) is a top-notch cattle item. High River is south 
of Calgary in western Alberta and, judging from the enthusiasm of the Associa- 
tion, it must be great cow country. This is a well-manufactured book of over 500 
pages that is loaded with information about the early day ranches, their owners 
and cowboys, horses, roundups and markets. The biographical sketches cover 
most of the pioneers who arrived in the High River country prior to 1900. A 
surprisingly large number of them were from the States. There are some fine 
range photographs. 


Wild, Wooly and Wicked: the Story of the Kansas Cowtowns and the Texas 
Cattle Trade (New York: Clarkson N. Potter, $5.00) is a job of puzzle-solving by 
Harry Sinclair Drago. So many tall tales and such a tremendous amount of folk- 
lore have become accepted as a part of the history of the Kansas cowtowns that 
it seemed that no one would ever untangle it. But Drago has done this. For the 
first time there emerges a clean-cut, highly entertaining yet factual account of 
the various end-of-rail hell-holes where the longhorns started their ride to the 
packing plants. The account, quite logically, starts with Abilene and the father 
of the Kansas cattle trade, Joseph McCoy; and it ends with the last of the great 
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cowtowns, Dodge City. So far, too many of these towns have been the Kansas 
cowtowns. Drago puts an end to this nonsense. Ellsworth, Newton, Wichita and 
Caldwell get major attention in this book, deservedly. Some men also get their 
just dues and no more, including Wyatt Earp—no borrowing from Wild Bill 
of Bill Tilghman is permitted! This well-written book is not without its faults. 
There are neither illustrations nor index. The notes are adequate, the bibliography 
good indeed, but the locations of Mobeetie, Adobe Walls and Ft. Griffin on the 


Texas portion of the end-sheet map are completely misleading. 


70 Years a Cowboy (Malta, Montana: Privately printed by the author, 
$2.50) by T. B. Long is a candid account of the author’s experience in south- 
western Canada and northern Montana. There are excellent details about the 
day-to-day jobs that hard-working, gritty cowboys and their wives did as a matter 
of course. They survived Indian troubles and made it through cold weather and 
droughts; but eventually the dry farmers ate up the prairie and forced the ranchers 
back to hills and badlands. Long says there were no TV-type cowboys on his 
range. There were a few tough customers, but most cattlemen were gentlemen 
and solid citizens. Long carried a six-gun most of his life, but never drew it 
except in line of duty as a posseman. This is top-grade autobiography. 


William L. Paul’s battle to get date-palm shoots from Egypt and Arabia, his 
efforts to inform an apathetic public about the latent business opportunities of 
the promising new date-growing industry, the stern fight against the obstreperous 
desert, are all a part of Your Desert and Mine (Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, 
$6.75) by Nina Paul Shumway, daughter of the late pioneer. A professional 
writer as well as a successful date grower, the author has produced a compelling 
regional history about the transformation of a blistered desert into a thriving 


date-growing Eden and into a millionaire’s health spa and recreation area that 
includes Palm Springs. 


The Grand Island, Colorado, mining district is famous for three successive 
mining booms. The first was for silver, the next for gold, and the third for tung- 
sten, or “black iron.” Silver, Gold and Black Iron (Denver: Sage, $5.00) by Donald 
C. Kemp describes the miners who drudged by day in the stopes and cuts, and 
played hard at night in saloons and honky-tonks. They were ingenious at cooking 
up deviltry. Their “citizens’ court” often was a mixture of real justice and the 
kangaroo variety. There are some good maps of the mining district and numerous 
old-time black and white photographs. We predict that this limited edition will 


become a prized collector's item. 


Billy the Kid and the Old Regime in the Southwest (Ruidoso, N. M.: 
Frontier Book Co., $1.50) is the first separate printing of Albert E. Hyde’s article 
which appeared in Century Magazine in March, 1902. Hyde was an eye-witness 
of the arrival at Las Vegas of Pat Garrett’s posse and their prisoners after the 
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Kid’s surrender at Stinking Springs in December, 1880. Hyde was high in his 
praise of Garrett's conduct when a mob demanded the prisoners. Ed Bartholomew 
has rendered a service to outlaw buffs by making this first-hand account generally 
available. He has also added some photos from his great Rose collection. 


Narrative of the Surrender of a Command of U. S. Forces at Fort Fillmore, 
New Mexico, July, 1861 (Houston: Stagecoach Press, $4.75) is by Major James 
Cooper McKee, surgeon, U. S. Army. This new issue, from the press of Jack 
Rittenhouse, contains the complete text of the author’s privately-printed edition 
of 1886. It is a rare Civil War item and presents eye-witness reports of Union- 
Confederate engagements in southern New Mexico. In addition to McKee’s 
account there is a diagram of Fort Fillmore, an 1861 map of New Mexico, and 
oficial reports by Union and Confederate officers. 


Railroad buffs will be interested in The Laramie Plains Line (Denver: Sage, 
$2.50) by Frank R. Hollenback, the story of a back-country line extending from 
Laramie, Wyoming, to Walden and Coalment, Colorado. Known now as the 
Coalment Branch of the Union Pacific, the road has had six names since its 
beginning in 1901. The first promoter had a vision that stretched to the Pacific, 
but hard reality went only about 111 miles and was complicated by a succession 
of receiverships. The locomotives have kept chuffing away, however, delivering 
freight to the interior and pulling back long coal drags to Laramie. It has out- 
lived roads whose origins go back several decades, and is still running despite 
highway competition. This brochure comes with a map of the road and its trade 
territory, timetables, and numerous sharp half-tone illustrations. There is a girl- 


hood picture of Colorado's state historian, Agnes Wright Spring. 


The New Texas Reader (San Antonio: Naylor, $4.95), edited by G. Stanley 
Banks and Grace T. McMillan, isn’t so new. With the exception of a brief extract 
from Ed Kilman’s Cannibal Coast (1959), it contains much the same material 
that the 1947 edition did. The book is greatly improved in format, however, and 
a stouter cloth binding and better paper make this a much more desirable volume 
than the first printing. This is a historical miscellany of considerable value. 
J. Frank Dobie, Chris Emmett, Boyce House and Stark Young are among the 
writers, and there are twelve full-page drawings by Ralph Pereida. 


Volumes 17 and 18 of The Western Frontier Library, issued at two dollars 
each by the University of Oklahoma Press, present two quite different aspects of 
the war with the Sioux. The former is a reprint of Elizabeth B. Custer’s Boots 
and Saddles, or Life in Dakota with General Custer, and the latter a reprint of 
John F. Firterty’s War-Path and Bivouac, or The Conquest of the Sioux. Mrs. 
Custer’s book covers only, the period from 1873 to the beginning of the fatal 
march to the Little Big Horn. Finerty, a “wild Irish” reporter for the Chicago 
Times, picks up the story with the Battle of the Rosebud — fought one week 
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before the Custer tragedy. Mrs. Custer left out of her account anything detri- 
mental to her husband and produced a sentimental volume devoted largely to 
post life at Fort Abraham Lincoln near present-day Bismarck, North Dakota. 
It does include some account of the Stanley Expedition, which surveyed a rail- 
road route in the Yellowstone Valley, and of the Custer Expedition to the Black 
Hills in 1874 which set off a rush of miners. The gold rush to the sacred ground 
of the Sioux was a major factor in the Indian uprising of 1876. Jane R. (Mrs. 
Edgar I.) Stewart has written an informative introduction to this edition of 
Mrs. Custer’s book. Finerty, who rode into battle with Crook’s troops at the 
Rosebud, was an expert reporter as well as a good fighting and drinking man. 
There was no hearsay in the stories he filed to his paper. Oliver Knight’s intro- 
duction does much to accord the “Fighting Irish Pencil Pusher” the recognition 
due him. His book is one of high adventure, objectively reported. 


Western Hard-Cases, or, Gunfighters Named Smith (Ruidoso, N.M.: Fron- 
tier Book Co., $3.50) is written and published by Ed Bartholomew. He admits 
that in his big Biographical Album of Western Gunfighters (1958) only three of 
the thousand biographies were about men named Smith. He takes care of his 
neglect of the Smith boys in this book: over eighty Smiths, peace officers and 
outlaws but gunmen all, are treated here. This book is based on research in old 
newspaper files, court records, wanted lists, state archives and the like. It is a 
definite contribution to a growing literature about gunfighters. 


Bison Books numbered 109, 110 and 111 were all released recently. The 
attractive paperback reprint series of the University of Nebraska Press contains 
the complete text of the originals and the price varies with the length of the 
text. Number 109 is J. Frank Dobie’s The Voice of the Coyote ($1.40) —a 
volume of fact and folklore about the little prairie wolf, the father of song-making. 
The original illustrations by Olaus J. Murie are present in the reprint. Number 
110 is Mari Sandoz’s Crazy Horse ($1.65), regarded by many as her masterpiece. 
It is a biography of the “strange man of the Oglalas,” one of the leaders at the 
battles of the Rosebud and the Little Big Horn. Number 111 is The Populist 
Revolt ($1.75) by John D. Hicks. This is the classic history, first issued in 1931, 
of the Farmer’s Alliance and the People’s Party. 








